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For the Companion. 


JIM. 


The first time I ever saw Jim he was lying ona doorstep 


wrapped ina dirty old shawl, sueking a little thumb. 


mamma was washing indoors, and 


friendly manner, 


iu pig rooted 


The time was fourteen years ago, the place Mauch Chunk, 


in Pennsylvania, 


ing tide of memory. 
Jim 


baby; oh, 


wasn'ta 
no! he 
was two years old, 
tiny and 
that he 
looked like a scrap 
left from some fat- 
ter and larger boy. 
Pretty soon his fa- 
ther comes along; 
he is a brakeman 
on one of the great 
that 
rumble roar 
through the quiet 


mt so 


emaciated 


coal - trains , 
and 


valley, sending jets 
of fire into the 
green woods, and 
driving the birds 
from their nests 
to fly up in the 


blue sky. Jim’s fa- 
ther is rough, but 
so kind; he catches 
his boy up on his 
and 
two go in, the soft 


shoulder, the 
yellow hair against 


the tangled black 


beard. 
That was my 
first view of Jim. 


While I stopped at 
the quaint 
“Mansion House,” 

canal, I 

cultivated his acquaintance 
stowed on him he carried 
mat 


old 


near the 

All the candy I be- | 
home pap 
bite until they 


and 
had 


for 
never taking 2 wee 
eaten their share. 

The years 
0) » was picking up coal on the railroad 
track. ‘*Well, Jim,’’ I said, ‘you have gone to 
work?” 


next time I saw Jim he was five 


“Vis, Lwark,’’ he said, cheerfully. “I git all 


marin’s coal, these ‘ere droppin’s off the trains,” 

Just then a small ragamuttin came up and 
helped himself out of Jim’s basket. I left them 
engaged in an animated discussion 


riree years later business carried me to the 
Teame up on the night coal-train. 

Mauch Chunk, I felt the 
train run over something, I did not know what, 





tas we reached 





but, nevertheless, I shuddered. 

We stopped. Iput my head out of the little 
Vindow in the car Twas in. A man rushed by 
With a white seared face. 

‘There’s a man killed,’ he gasped, and was 
out of sight. 

1 followed him. 

Something lay beside the track, surrounded 


fast-gathering crowd. ‘ 
Who is it?” “Karn tell ter look 
he’s so smashed,”’ said another, holding 


said one. 


utern close to the disfigured mass. 
Send fur curriner,’’ whispered a fat man 
red face. 
Who's missed on the train?’ said the con- 
r, coming up. A pause. 
s his boy 
ittle figure edged itself into the crowd. A 
e thin boy with a great mass of tow-colored 
1d sad blue eyes,—Jim and I met again. 
“Git ont o’ here,” 





Jim’s blue eves were fixed with earnest 
re on the woody mountain; he was dreaming those baby 
fancies that come to us older folk like ripples in the rush- 


growled the fireman wip- | 


His 
near in a 


JIM. 


ing away big tears. “This 


boys like you.”’ 


aint no place fur 
“T guess I kin stay,’ Jim said, in a still sort 
of way. His lips were white, but there were 
no tears in the blue eyes. He picked the head 
up and laid it on his lap, softly crooning to him- 
self. 

‘Don’t tetch him till the curriner comes,” 
said the fat man, who thought ‘‘curriners’”’ were 
all powerful. 

““He’s my father,’ 
right ter tetch him.” 
“Who'll tell his woman?” said the fireman. 

“Tt will be hardish,’’ whispered the conductor, 

Jim lifted his head. ‘‘No,’twont; she’s drunk, 
and when she’s that she never cares.”’ 

It was a strange scene. The great 


said the lad. 


mass 


with the dead man’s head in his lap. 
| “Father were good ter me, he were, 


” 


Jim, slowly. 


on’t. 
| Billings; 
| futher, wa’ 
| lence. 


Pretty soon the “curriner 


he?” 


” 


| four men carry it up to the toll path, then after yit?” 
a miserable shanty, 
very doorstep where | 


ja short distance, down to 

| stopping a moment on the 
| Lhad first seen Jim. 

He pushed open the door. 





of 
mountains inehe distance, black, awful shad- 
ows; the still canal; the wide expanse of rail- 
road track; the great. engine puffing and pant- 
ing, looking like an evil beast; the men in their 
| red shirts and with horrified faces, holding in 
| grimy hands the lanterns whose flickering light 
fell on the quiet, motionless figure on the ground 


said 
“Yer needn't shake yer head, 
Bill Smith; if he did lick me,’ twas cause I needed 
It aint none of yer business either, John 
what yer howlin’ for? he wa’n’t yer 
Then Jim relapses into si- 


comes, and in a 
n Kohler,’ said the fireman. ‘‘Good God, | few moments the body is lifted on a shutter and 


“Tve got a} 
toenter, but I wanted,—well, I don’t know what; 
| I followed the crowd. 


old woman’s in the tother.”’ 


“No, mother, he’s 
not droonk; will 












} 


look at him?” 
“What! 


sick ?”’ 


yes 





he’s 
she cried, 
starting up. 


“Te.” 
“Help me up, yer 
brat; gi’e me yer 
han’.”’ Jim helped «a Q 
her up. ~ ¢ 
“Ach! Tkinbut B 
1 but - ts 
yes wurk a leetle = = 
drap, that’s a’, @ e t 
’ ¢ 99 cr 17] " 
that’s a’. x » 
The strange pair 5 3 
“site j 
moved slowly up to = = 
the bed. The dingy oH 7) 
kerosene* lamp = 24 
gave out feeble 4 
light, but light 
enough to see the ra 
dead, light enough — 
to see the blood = 
trickling down into + 


the red pool on the 
tloor. 
The woman gazed 


OTRO 


© moment, and 
then knew what 
had happened, She 
gave 


a wild Tvish 


the dead 


bed, her long hair covering her face as she lay 


man's 


on the floor. 


“Run for the women in the neighborhood, 
quick,”’ I said to Jim, but he hesitated. 

“Maybe they won’t coom,”’ said he. “They 
never does.”’ 

**Tell them I will give them money. Go.”’ 


Pretty soon, a herd of creatures, undeserving 
of the name woman, came crowding in with loud 
laughter and coarse words, and the 
was with them. As he seemed a person of mux 
consequence, I left a sum of money with him 
sufficient to defray the funeral expenses, and 
“Come in, fellers, an’ lay him on my bunk; | Went on my journey. 

Five years passed, and found me again in the 


“eurrines 





A rusty old | neighborhood of Mauch Chunk, finishing a term 
: school which a friend began, but, through ill- 


I glanced around the room. | 
stove propped up with bricks, two broken-down | of 
chairs, a rickety table and two beds were all | Ness, was obliged to give up. 
the furniture. The window-panes were stuffed | The school-honse stood in a lonely place, two 
with old rags, and a few cracked dishes stood on | Miles from any house, built in the out-of-way 
the dingy old mantelpiece. On one of the beds | Place because the land was given by a rich resi- 
lay a woman sleeping a drunken sleep, a hideous, | dent of the town, One night when T was sitting 
loathsome object. alone in the school-room, I heard a faint rap at 

I started to go out. the door. 

“Come in,” I said, wondering what fault t] 
parents could find with me now. 


Tn fact, I had no business 


The door opened and in came a tall, thin boy, 


with a mass of tow-colored hair and deep violet 


But a little hand is laid on my arm. It’s Jim; 
he says softly, ‘‘You’re the engineering feller; 
I knows yer. 
up.” 

There was no resisting that pathetic appeal. 
I sat gingerly on one of the rickety chairs and 
waited, wondering why he had asked me instead | ofen I sees the likes on yer. I've been hangin’ 
of one of his father’s associates. | round fur a week, but I couldn’t git no chance 

Pretty soon the child came and sat down, fold- | ter speak with yer, ‘sides I wus ’fraid yer might 
ing his tiny hands and gently rocking himself to | be sorter stuck up like.”’ 
and fro. I could not help thinking of little Paul| “Sit down, Jim, and tell me about yourself.’ 
in ‘‘Dombey and Son.’’ 

“You think it’s sorter funny I axed yer ter | tory tone. 
stop, but them others is ruff on her” (with a | dad’s smash-up. She had the tremins, but she 
backward glance towards his mother); “they | Wa’n’t sponsibler, the parson sed. Then Marm 
makes fun on her.’’ : | Becker tuk me, and she moved up here. 

The mass on the bed moved. It opened its | boards some men and I does the chores.” 
eyes and cried, “Wasser! wasser!”’ in a hoarse; “It’s a pity, Jim, you ean’t get something bet- 
voice. ter todo. You will let me help you, will you 

Jim held the cup to her lips. | not?” 

‘Where's yer father, yer brat? aint he coom | His face brightened. 

“Yer say yer’ll do sumthin’ fur me?” 
“With all my heart. You can come to my 


eyes,—eyes once seen, never forgotten, 
“Jim!” 

He smiled his rare sweet smile. 

“Tm glad ver reckerlected me, Boss; ’ta 


Please stay with me till she wakes 





int 


“Taint much to tell,’ he said, in a depreca- 
““Marm took her own life soon arter 


She 


“He’s coom,”’ said the boy. 


‘*Where’s he? I wants him.” | lodgings and I will get some clothes for you.” 
“He's on the bed and can’t coom.” ; “No. no,’ he spid, blushing a fiery red. “T 


‘Wey! droonk agin, na doubt.” {aint no beggar, sir.”’ 

















THE YOUTH'S 


said I, a sick feeling at my 


2 


“What can Ldo,”’ said L, impatiently. “Are you sure?” 





AUG. 7, 1879. 


COMPANION. 


3v this time, the curiosity of the party was 


burned great logs in it, as large as two of the 


“LT thougiut—no, [—well, I kinder, sorter, heart. excited to the highest pitch. boys could carry. 

wished yer’d’— | “Sure as truth. Don’t yer go, will ye?” “What are you, then?’ they asked in chorus. “That evening we were all at home; the boys 
\ long paluse— ‘JT must do my duty, Jim. I will send for “What [ve told you, gentlemen, is literally could not go out coasting forthe storm. We 
‘Teach me a little.”’ | some of the police now.” true,” said Stuart. “I dress hair, brush coats | older girls were spinning or knitting, and the 





He retreated to the door as if I were going to! He laid his hand on my shoulder, and fast-| and vests, and also make boots and shoes, at | younger ones capering and frolicking in all sorts 

strike | ened those lustrous eyes on my face. your service.”’ of ways. ‘The boys were roasting chestnuts, 
| F " . . 

“Of course Tw my boy. We'll begin this ‘Does ver care fur me, Boss?” “Oho, a boot and shoemaker, after all!’’ popping corn, and warming apples. At last we 





very night. “Yes, Jim.”’ 











“Guess again, gentlemen, for I never handled | all got quiet and ate the good things, while John, 


Then begun Jim's education. Night after “And likes me purty well?” hoot or shoe but for my own feet. But, indeed, | our biggest brother, told us stories. 
night he pored over his books, and in a wonder- “Very, very much.” I will play the fool with you no longer, for I will “We had no newspapers in those days, and 
fully short time learned to read. Then I fol-| ‘Then don’t yer go an’ git the perlice, fur if | tell you, upon my honor as a gentleman, my real | few books. Not one of us had ever been ten 
lowed with arithmetic and grammar, and I used | yer does, I'm as good as dead!” profession, I get my bread by making faces;’’ | miles from home; but John could spin out won- 
to read to him of great men and their noble| He kissed my hand with a passionate fervor, | with which he twisted and contorted his features | derful tales, we all thought, of ghosts and rob- 
deeds. His favorites were Franklin and Wash- | and glided out. in so comical 2 manner that his companions were | bers, that seemed as real as if they had stood 
ington, especially the former, | I took my revolver and went to the overseer’s, | convulsed with laughter. | before us. 

“He were poorer than me, but wa’n’t he splen-| He and my two companions were equipped for Having quieted down, they declared confident: | “Every few minutes, the wind would dash the 
did?” Jim would say with glowing cheeks. the mine. I told them what I had heard, and} ly that he must be a comedian by profession, | Snow and rain against the panes, rush down the 

The winter passed; Mareh came, and my | we concluded to wait til] morning. when, to their utter surprise, he assured them | chimney, shake the doors, and shriek around 
school was finished, but Jim and I continued| “J expect,” said the overseer, “that if we go that he never was on the stage, and very rarely the corner of the house. 
the lessons, as the mine survey that I was to| to bed, the devils will fire the house, so we] saw the inside of a theatre. | ‘**A dreadful night for any who are without 
take charge of would not begin for a month. | might as well watch.”’ After some further questions on the purt of | shelter,’ said our mother from her corner. 

One day he came in with a bight face, | So we sat by the open window, gazing ont | his fellow-travellers, Stuart explained himself: | ‘We all drew closer together, and as soon as 

“Jest think, Boss, I've got a sitervation, an’ on the moonlit night, on the great mass of| “Gentlemen, you will find all Ihave said of | mother dozed again over her knitting, Jolin con- 
I'll git money, too.”’ mountain, the silver river rustling and rippling | My various employments is comprised in these | tinued his tale. 

“What's the sitervation, Jim?” said I, hand-| beside its green banks. The tops of the tall few words: Iam a portrait-painter.”’ “T can’t remember exactly what John was 


ing him a chair, He perched gingerly on the| trees swung to and fro in the light summer 
end of it, folding his arms in a way that re-| breeze, and seemed to beckon with ghostly fin- | 


minded me of a night ina tumble-down hut by 





gers, Silently we waited. The hours slipped by. | 
the canal I closed my eyes, and was just dropping off | 
“It's a meul-driver on the canal,” said he, | into a gentle doze, when I heard a ery, so full of | 


proudly, “I gits a dollar a week an’ my} agony that we knew that murder, and naught 
else, could make that sound. 

Out we rushed. In the gray dawn of morn- 
ing we could hardly see our way. I stumbled 
over something. It gave a faint moan. 

A pitiful heap on the grass, with staring blue 
eyes, and a great gash on the white forehead. 


I cried, kneeling beside him. 


victuals.” 

“Tam very glad,’ said I, wishing I could do 
something for this independent mite, but he al- 
ways refuses my offers. ‘How will you get on 
with your lessons?” 

“[T kin study on the track when I'm drivin’, 
an’ evenin’s too.” 





‘Jimmy! 


| 





This was our last talk, for he departed for} “hey found I'd told, Boss, and they killed 
Philadelphia early the next morning. The mine| me for being a spy. I'm sorry I was a sneak, 
I was going to survey was very pleasantly situ- | but I couldn't bear to see yer hurt, ye’ve been 


ated; in fact, the only drawback was the char-| so good ter me,—so kind an’ good.” i 
acter of the miners, who included in their num- | I said not a word. That child before me had | € 
ber some ‘*Mollies.”’ forfeited his life for mine. Alas, how unworthy | 

I had the misfortune to offend one of these 
men by knocking ‘im down for striking his| [try to raise his head. ‘Don’t lift me, Boss. 
Lemme lay here on the grass, and see the sky | ‘ 


Hear them birds a-singin’. 


child, 


It was done in the street, and he gave the} an’ the trees. 





poor gil such a brutal blow that my blood | ’most mornin,’ ’most mornin’, and the dark night 
boiled. He cursed me and muttered threats, | js all gone.’ . 
which often would oceur to me as I walked! Jt was indeed morning for him,—a glorious 
an i nil Roan 6 deely corohtus aay | dawn in anotner ana a prignter world. | 
evening cigar “They tracked me, Boss, to where I hid, for 

One night T took a row on the river, rowing in| they knowed I told: but they’re gone now; and | 
all the little curves and inlets, I found one | don't chase ’em. They knows no better.’’ 


which ran way into a green meadow. I followed We were silent a long time. 1 thought of 


r iff lace 
I was of such a sacrifice! place. 


It’s | any hour in the day; and there was never a 
winter evening that we did not spend an hour 


pale-yellow hair drawn tightly away from it into | 
a diminutive 
we grew accustomed to her odd dresses, dark | to catch sight of a basket on the doorstone out- 
blue, or bright green, with their old-fashioned 


shaken by a fierce gust, which was followed by 
}a sudden luil, when the only sound we heard 
PRES TES SERBAN. | was the moan of the wind. 

‘““My sister Sally suddenly caught hold of my 


Reality’s fair fruit must fade, | 
But memory’s flowers will keep; | 
= a one sleeve, and whispered hoarsely, ‘Hush! Isn't 
10ugh sorrow’s snow is deep. . " ° . 
| that some one crying? Did you hear it, Polly? 
From memory’s Wintergreen; | TE heard it,’ Jane added. ‘I heard a rap at 
Our buried joys uncovered glow, | of . . 5 é 7 
The violets of long ago | the outer door a few minutes ago; but I was 
Are fresh and balmy seen. L.M.M. | afraid you'd laugh at me if I said so!’ 
“We all held our breath, and soon heard a low 
| 


‘ }ery from outside. But it was quickly drowned 
For the Companion. ir . 


| by another burst of the storm, 
AUNT POLLY’S “TRAGEDY.” “After a minute, Jolin rose, lit a candle,—for 
By Thekla Warner. | we had been sitting in the firelight,—and boldly 
Aunt Polly had come to live with us. She was | started for the onter door, followed by the other 
mir great-aunt, and very old; somewhere near | boys. 
‘ighty, I think. We gave her for her own the | “Tam sure that we all thought it a daring 
ynly room in our house that contained a fire-| thing for our brother to do. were 
already strung to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment. I have no donbt that one of the 
girls expected that when the door should be 
opened, a hideous ghost, with trailing white 
garments, might stalk in. 
or two there. “Of course the boys were fully prepared to 
The boys, Joe and George, called her jolly, | encounter the wild Indians whom they half 
We wil luved her wrinkled tace, with the thin, | hoped would burst with a whoop into the kitchen, 
| John bravely opened the door, letting in the 
After a week, | rainy wind in a sudden swirl, and had just time 


' 
«@> | saying, but I remember tiat the house was 
For the Companion. | 


Sometimes we shake away the snow 


+r 


Our nerves 


It was no great sacrifice on our part, for we | each 


‘hildren were welcome in Aunt Polly’s room | 


“French twist.” 


side, before the wind blew out his candle. 





it up. praying, but could not. He opened his eyes waists and straight, short skirts. “You may depend we forgot the stories and 

Judge my surprise. For sitting on a rock | wide. She was very eccentric, and a marvellous| the storm when this wonderful basket was 
near the river was dim, figuring sums with 2) «te would not be ashamed of me now, would | story-teller. Two of her peculiarities I think we | bronght in and deposited on the rug. It was 
piece of charcoal on « boird; his arithmetic lay | jee shall never forget. She was a great smoker; | eagerly uncovered, and two blue eyes gazed up 


beside him, and he oceasionally glanced at it. 
“LT can't git that 
with a sigh 
“LT think My boat 
had come Up so soft!y, and he Wiis so deeply in- 
terested, that 


“Franklin?” IT ask. He nods. ‘My dear 
immy, no man ever in this world was more no- 
| ble than you are!” 
My tears fall on his face, and arouse him from 
the sleep in which he is falling. He smiles his 
Then 


‘ere sum, nohow,”’ he said, | J 


Lean help you,’ said I, 


a a lete - , 
my Arrival wis a complete sur) pare sweet smile, and presses my hand. 


prise. We had a long talk, the blue eyes close, and Jim and I have met for 
“I've give up drivin’, and come here with | the last time on this earth. P. TUCKER 
Marm Becker's son, Tom a-goin’ ter work in 


+o 
ANECDOTE OF GILBERT STUART. 


I don’t} Gilbert Stuart was the great portrait-painter 
he said, seeing I looked grave; ‘“‘but 1) of our Revolutionary period. 


the mine. He says there’s things I kin do.”’ 
“Where do you stay?” 
“Over to the men’s boarding-house. 
like it,” 
hez ter like it, if I do or not.”’ 





His name is closely 

| connected with that of Washington, for his por- | 
traits of the latter are quite numerous, and have | 
won him renown as an artist. | 


“Come to my rooms when you have time,” 
said I, as we parted, ‘tand I wil! read you some 


more about Franklin, your old favorite.’’ He was not only a great artist, but his social | 
“You kin depend on me,” he said, 


Every time LT went down the mine, I fancied 


| qualities were such as to draw towards him all 
| with whom he came in contact. He had a large | 
fund of mirthfulness in his composition, as the | 
following anecdote, which I think has never 

| found its way into print, will show: 
After Stuart had become somewhat famous in 





there were ugly looks on the faces of the men, 


looks directed as much towards the overseer as 
mvseil 
He was a conceited fellow, and thought the 
miners low as the dirt beneath his feet. But he | this country, he went to England, where, upon a | 
Was 2 pleasant companion, and we used to enjoy | certain occasion, he found himself travelling in | 
which was generally done at | company with several Englishmen. There was 
something in the manners of the 
I had only one | American which excited their curiosity as to 
glad, for though my | who he might be. At last, one of the party put 
presentiment of evil had not been realized, I was | the question in a sort of round-about way; in 


OUr ihe survey, 


night, when the miners were out looks and 


Finally, my work was done. 


night more, and I was very 


still uneasy. | reply to whieh, Stuart very gravely informed 
An hour before we went down, T was sitting | them that he sometimes dressed ladies’ and gen- 
alone in my room, watching the evening shadows | tlemen’s hair. 
“Oh, you're a barber, then?” 
man, with a disappointed air. 


falling softly over the mountains, when a little said the gentle- 
hand was laid on my shoulder. | 





“Weil, Jim‘ “What! do you take me for a mere barber?” 
“Is there any one in here?’ he whispered. } asked Stuart. ‘To be sure, often brush a gen- 
“No one,” said I, startled at his pale face. | tleman’s coat, but” 

“Then Lkin speak. Put yer head here. The} “I have it,’’ interrupted the man, “you're a 


and the overseer | 
when They's 
gota grudge agin yeran’ him. [heard ’em a-| 
plannin’ las’ night, up ter the house. Some of | 
?em’s Mollies, an’ they don’t care what thes 


ter shoot ver 


goes in the mine to-night. 


men are goin’ valet to some nobleman, perhaps?” 

“Indeed, sir, im not! Tsometimes make coats, 
waistcoats, and the like.”’ 

“Then you are a tailor, of course.”’ 

“Tassnre you T never handled a goose in my 


ver 


into our faces. 
***How cunning! The poordarling! Mother, 


and we had never known before that a woman 
could smeke. But she invariably laid her pipe | 
down whenever one of us entered the room. you will let us keep her!’ we cried, delightedly 

I said she was a marvellous story-teller; but} ‘‘A low, piteous cry from the little one opened 
her stories were never prolonged beyond nine | our mother’s heart, and she said, ‘Yes, yes, chil- 
o'clock in the evening, however abrupt might be | dren.’ 
their conclusion. On the first stroke of nine, “That was the way our Silverhair came to 
she would rise, lift the lid of a quaint little box | us. We gave her that name because her hair, 
on the mantel, and solemnly give to each of us| though short, was so soft and silvery. The 
one large white peppermint, eating one herself, boys nicknamed her Silvie, and finally we all 
and saying always the same words, ‘“They are | called her so. 
good for the stomach. Good-night, dears.’’ |; “Of course she became a great pet with each 

One windy November evening, we trooped member of the family. When she grew large 
into her room, and found her in her rocking-chair | enough, she would follow us in our work or 
by the fire, meditatively smoking, and gazing | play, delighting us with her cunning ways. Any 
into the pile of ruddy coals. She did notturn her| one of the boys was happy with Silvie on his 
head as we entered, or greet us in any way, only, | knee. 
as usual, she removed her pipe from her lips,| “She was scarcely to our mother like her own 
laid it on the hearth, and then clasped her hands | children, for that would be impossible: yet 
in her lap, still gazing at the coals. mother was very fond of Silvie. 

Nevertheless, we took our usual positions,— “The first word she uttered was ‘now; and 
Joe on the side of the fireplace opposite to| when asked any question, her prompt answer 
Aunt Polly, I beside him, with little Annie at| usually was, ‘Now.’ 
my feet, and George stretched fyjl-length on the| ‘‘As she grew, her hair still kept its beautiful 
rug, with his arms crossed for a pillow under his | color, though her eyes changed to green—Ben 
head, said—but Ben was the tease among my broth 

Suddenly, Aunt Polly turned her face towards | ers. Her eyes were really a pretty hazel. 
us and said, ‘‘Well, Joe, if you don’t fix the fire, | “Ben and Silvie were very fond of each other. 
I sha’n’t tell the story.’” She would sing for him—and she had a soft, 

This might seem abrupt, as no one had asked | pleasant voice—when she would sing for no one 
for a story; but we knew her ways, and had| else. She was a very perfect singer. 
seen the promised story in her face for five min- “So time went on.’’ 
utes. Here Aunt Polly clasped her wrinkled hands 


| 
| 




















words, or antiquated pronunciation. I simply | several minutes into the fire, while we kept per 

relate the story that she told us that evening. | fect silence. We thought that she saw there 
“It was a windier night than this, children,” | pictures of those long-past days of which sh 

she began, ‘‘and a great many years ago, when | was telling us. But she resumed. 

all this happened that I'm going to tell you} ‘So time went on. Silvie laid aside some of 

about, her little pranks, lost her love of play, but I 
“We children, eight of us, were gathered | tained her gentleness. 

around the kitchen fireplace. Not suchaoneas| ‘She always looked neat in her gray cos! 

this. Why, this would compare in size with our | with now and then a red or blue ribbon at het 

old fireplace about as your gas-stove with your| throat. She was fond of nature, and a sre’! 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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sorted to the muse. 
to shun noise and company, and seemed to pre- 
fer remaining at home with mother to accompa- 
nying us anywhere. 

“One evening, she quietly left our little fam- 
ily earlier than usual, and the next morning, to 
our horror, we could find her nowhere in the 
house, 

“We searched all over the farm; but it was 
not until nearly night that we discovered her— 
our sweet little Silvie!—in Birch Pond, a quarter 
of a mile away. 

“I won't tell you any more, children. 
not love to dwell upon the catastrophe. 
buried her under the trees. 

“The children were grief-stricken; and we all 


We 


mourned for little Silvie, the handsomest Kitten | 


that we had ever had.’’ 


aed eeiecievetentene 
For the Companion. 
A STRANGE ENCOUNTER. 


The particulars of the following interesting inci- 
dent were communicated to the writer by Mr. Z. 
Hampel, employed at the time by certain San Fran- 
cisco parties as a mining expert in Montana, 

During our examination of the Pleat River Val- 
ley, together with the beds of several creeks which 
make into it from the east, we camped for three 
weeks ata “bow” of the stream directly at the foot 
of two rocky, precipitous buttes which, at scarcely 
a ritle-shot from the river, rise at least a thousand 
feet above it. These crags are but spurs of a moun- 
tain-ridge which towered, cliff on cliff, to the west- 
ward, being part of the dividing range betwixt 
Idaho and Montana Territories. 

These rocky heights were a favorite resort of the 
“big-horn,”’ or wild, mountain sheep; the same ani- 
mal which Professor Baird figures as the Ovis Mon- 
tana, or the American Arga/i. For several morn- 
ings in succession, a large buck came regularly out 
in sight, at about nine o’clock, on the very brink of 
the precipice, and would stand for an hour, or more, 
“gazing” and seemingly motionless. Even at that 
height, the great size of its horns was very appar- 
ent. 

I was aware of the rarity, then, of good specimens 
of this interesting Argali, and determined to try my 
own hand at securing this buck, for the Smithsonian 
collections; for the animal seemed a splendid speci- 
men of his kind. Accordingly, after locating the 
“pits” for the day’s assays, I took my Spencer car- 
bine and set off, a few mornings later, upon what I 
must confess was to me a novel and wholly untried 
business. 

The butte, or crag, on which the big-horn had 
shown itself, was the northernmost of the two first 
mentioned. Betwixt that and the one to the south 
of it, there was a canon-like gorge, down the bottom 
of which, in time of rains,a torrent made its way 
into the river. I took the now dry and rocky bed 
of the torrent for my route up amongst the cliffs, 
thinking that I might thus gain some covert among 
the ledges, in the rear of the Argali post of observa- 
tion, and by a well-directed ball, secure him for my 
prize. 

But though by this time somewhat familiar with 
the fearfully precipitous and inaccessible character 
of the buttes and needles of this roughest and most 
rocky of mountain ranges, I became well-nigh be- 
wildered among the boulders and out-jutting crags 
in the gorge. 

Four hours of arduous climbing only took me to 
a point where I saw I could get no farther. All 
above me were sheer precipices. The top of the 
spur looked ten times more inaccessible than from 
our camp on the river below. Completely fatigued, 
I sat down for half an hour, to get breath and 
strength to get back down the rocks. 

While sitting here, I chanced to notice, on the 
opposite side of the gorge, a crack, or rent in the 
cliff, down which had come a “shoot”? of coarse, 
reddish gravel and small stones. My eye followed 
this erevice—which might have been six or eight 
feet in breadth—upward to a sort of “shelf” at the 
foot of one of the summit ledges. Along the base 
of this ledge, the shelf-like bench of rock ran far 
round the head of the gorge, half a mile or more to 
the westward. 

If once I could get up the “shoot” of loose stuff 
in the crevice, and gain the rock-bench above, I 
felt pretty sure I could follow round and get to the 
rear of the big-horn’s watch-tower. But I was far 
too tired to attempt it that day; it was enough for 
me to get back to camp. 

Before sunrise the next morning, however, I had 
made my arrangements and set off again; and hav- 

ng the advantage of the previous day’s experience, 
I reached the foot of the “shoot” in much less time, 
ind began to climb up by it. To make a ladder of 

rose gravel, lying on a steep incline, calls for some 
agile efforts; but the rocky sides of the crevice as- 
sisted ine, thongh I often slipped back two steps 
while getting up one, and once came near sliding to 
the bottom when more than half way up. 

In half an hour I gained the rocky shelf, seen by 
me on the previous day, and thence with no great 
difficulty made my way by it to the top of the 
northernmost butte. 

Here L was on comparatively smooth, bare ledges, 
naked and utterly barren, save for patches of moss 
and here and there little plats of stunted rockwort 
and other alpine plants; and this sterile tract ex- 
tended back for a mile or two, to the foot of a sec- 
ond line of precipices which rose, crag on crag, in 
most imposing array. But even this comparatively 





I do} 


rocking-stones, some of which, as large as a church, 
were tilted up in most amazing fashion. 

Keeping to cover of the boulders as much as pos- 
sible, I went round upon the north spur and along 
to within a hundred yards of where I believed the 
big-horn had his “‘gazing-ground.” 

Here I took up a good position, partly under a 
large rock and in its cool shade, where I could look 
along the brink of the precipice beyond. As yet, 
however, I had seen no trace nor spoor of the wild 
sheep. 

Half or three-quarters of an hour elapsed, and by 
my watch it was already past the time when the 
big-horn had commonly made his appearance. 

Something much nearer at hand now took my at- 
tention; as I lay there, close under the rock, a large 
| snake suddenly poked its head out, scarcely a foot 
| 
| 





from my cheek, causing me to roll forth in haste. 

It was one of the most oddly-marked serpents 
which I have ever seen; and I think it belongs to 
| some species not as yet described. On presenting 
my gun-butt to it, it drew back, but came farther 
out in a few moments, evidently disposed to dispute 
the ground with me. 

I did not like to get up and begin an attack on the 
reptile. So watching my chance, I pinned its head 
down with my rifle-butt, and bearing on it hard, 
waited for it to die. While thus engaged, chancing 
to glance along the rock, lo! there stood the big- 
horn buck, not over two hundred feet off. 

I lay as still as I could and bore on the snake. I 
didn’t dare to let it go, for it looked venomous; so 
I held on, and watched the buck; but turning my 
eyes back to the snake a moment later, to see how I 
was getting on with him, I saw two more similar 
snakes poking their heads out from beneath the 
boulder. 

At that, I got away to the other side of the rock, 
as quickly as I could; and still hoping I had not 
frightened the big-horn, peeped round from the 
back side. At that moment, however, a slight 
eraunching and scratching noise on the ledges 
caught my ear, and glancing round, I saw, a little off 
to the left, another interloper on the scene of my 
hunting operations, in the shape of a large gray- 
brown creature as big as a cow. 

It was some sort of a bear. I do not think it was 
a grizzly proper, though it looked larger than any 
black or brown bear that I have ever seen. But 
there are bears of all stripes and varieties in those 
north-western territories, even white bears, or bears 
so light gray as to look white at a little distance. 

The sudden apparition of this beast, so near me 
there, startled me prodigiously. I thought he 
meant me, surely. I faced round with a jump, 
cocked my carbine and took hurried aim to fire— 
aud then I saw that the brute was not looking at me 
at all, but had its eyes bent malignly on some other 
object out past the rock, towards which it was mov- 
ing with stealthy steps. 

Like myself, the bear was after mutton; and I 
confess, I wasn’t sorry to perceive that he was not 
after me. As the ugly brute stole past, distant not 
more than eighty or ninety feet from where I was 
standing in the shadow of the rock, I peeped round 
to see if the Argali had taken to flight. 

Till that moment, I think that the big-horn had 
not seen the bear, for it was just facing round. 
Instead of fleeing, never did creature draw itself up 
more proudly. It stamped its fore-foot sharply on 
the rock once or twice, and slightly shook its large 
horns, making in its throat short, low, disconnected 
bleating sounds. 

That was the first fair view I had got of the 
Argali ; and the thing that most astonished me was 
the size and massive curve of its ponderous horns. 

The animal must have weighed near, or quite, 
three hundred pounds, perhaps more. Its wool, 
which seemed rather like fine hair, was short, but 
looked to be very dense and compact; I should im- 
agine it would have turned a charge of smalbshot, 
while its legs appeared to me longer than those of 
the ordinary Cotswold, or South Down, byck. 

Instead of making off, the big-horn walked bohlly 
to meet his ugly assailant, with the port of a tried 
and dauntless champion, giving vent to a peculiar, 
whistling “‘blow”’ of defiance. 

The two were now not more than twenty-five or 
thirty yards apart. Seeing the ram so warrior-like, 
the bear paused a little with a menacing growl, then 
began stealing one foot slowly and cautiously before 
the other, with the hair rising on its neck and along 
its back. At this, the big-horn also paused, stamped 
its fore-feet, alternately, and backed a few steps, 
then lowering its horns and curving in its arched 
nose, bounded forward at full spring. 

The bear rose slightly on its hind feet and ex- 
tended its fore-paws as if to graspits enemy. But 
the buck did not come to close quarters. His charge 
was a feint—this time. When within ten or fifteen 
feet of his adversary, he stopped short and backed 
forty or fifty feet, almost as swiftly as he had ad- 
vanced. 

The bear, growling more loudly, now recommenced 
its stealthy approach. Again the buck plunged for- 
ward, and again the bear rose slightly, with ex- 
tended fore-paws and an eager snuffing noise. But 
it was no feint on the big-horn’s part this time; at 
each short, sharp leap, it seemed to gather impetus, 
and at its final bound, it struck the bear plump in 
the breast, betwixt its outstretched paws. 

The queer grunt (or else it was the sound of the 
blow) which the bear gave could have been heard 
two hundred yards off. The great beast was fairly 
knocked over backwards, but leaped to its feet with 
a roar of anger, and whirled about to grapple the 
buek. 

pe big-horn had already backed off, and ina 





She grew more and more | level plateau was strewn with huge boulders and | moment was coming again at full spring. 





Again 
the bear rose to clasp its enemy and received an- 
other tremendous stomacher which landed him on 
his back. The roar of the bear could now have been 
heard a mile. But the buck was back out of reach 
before his antagonist could turn and seize him. 


The bear’s ordinary tactics of rising on his 


haunches to enfold his adversary with his paws, | 


seemed in this battle to operate against him. For 
the tremendous blows delivered by the big-horn 
overthrew the the bear each time before it could 
clutch hold. 


| 


He was a gay, light-hearted boy, up to all kinds of 
merry sports, but more fond of reading than any- 
thing else. 

When he was eight years old, the family moved to 
Boston, and William became a pupil in Rev. Dr. 
Gardiner’s admirable school; and there he re- 
mained several years, laying the foundation of a 
special learning, exceptionally thorough and useful, 

Much of his leisure time he spent in the Athen- 
wum Library, reading such books as his growing 
tastes led him to select. Persons are still living who 
remember the handsome, rosy-cheeked urchin as he 


Several feints on the buck’s part now followed | sat devouring old Spanish romances in a quiet eor- 


each other rapidly. Then there was another fair | ner of the library. 


knock-over. They played off quarter-wise, then 
completely round each other. Two or three times 
the bear dashed furiously at the big-horn; and at 
this the latter would run off sidewise, in a semi- 
circle, and turn facing the bear at forty or fifty feet. 
This seemed his chosen distance for butting. 

They fought in this way eight or ten minutes; and 
by this time both were much “blown.” Foam-tlakes 
tinged with blood dropped from the mouth of the 
bear; and there was blood on the ram’s fleece. 

So wrapt had I grown in the battle that I quite 
forgot ny object there. The combatants had now 
completely changed places; the bear was out where 
I had first seen the buck, near the top of the cliff. 

Whether the big-horn had any thought, or in- 
stinct, in thus circling round to get its foe in this 
position, it may not be easy to say; it may have had. 
For it seemed now to make its “runs” on the bear 
more rapidly, without giving the latter time to re- 
cover its ground. 

With a thrill of intense excitement, almost enthu- 
siasm and sympathy, I divined what would follow. 
For now, scarcely drawing back ten yards, the big- 
horn dashed in his sledge-like blows hard and fast. 

On tiptoe I stole up nearer; and what I expected 
to see, happened. The bear was knocked off the 
rocks, and with a growl went lumbering down out 
of sight. I heard the loose stones falling after him. 

I might have shot it as it stood there, but it seemed 
too bad to do so. “The Smithsonian may lose a fine 
specimen,” thought I, “but I will not be the pol- 
troon to murder you in the hour of your well- 
earned triumph.” 

But it appeared that I should have to account for 
my presence there; for suddenly turning its head, 
the big-horn saw me, and in an instant faced about, 
“blew” viciously, and arching its powerful neck, 
charged at me—much as it had at the bear. 

But when a boy at home, among the hills of old 
Thuringen, I had learned a trick in dealing with 
bellicose rams. Dropping my carbine, I leaped sud- 
denly to one side; the buck dashed by me. 

Turning at a little distance, it stared at me fora 
moment, stamped its foot, then stalked majestically 
off among the rocks. 

I now looked over the cliff to see what had be- 
come of the bear. Away down, sixty or seventy 
feet, I could see something that looked like its gray- 
brown hair. 

The next day, Judkins and two other of the min- 
ers made an attempt to reach the place—to get the 
bear’s carcass for fresh meat—but gave it up. I 
think there was little doubt, however, that the bear 
was killed. 

+o 
For the Companion. 
THE ROCKY RANGE. 
Dull and cold the gray peaks mount aloft; 
Their stern, hard granite walls athwart 
The wild ravines black shadows fling, deep wrought 

In jagged outlines. Cloudlets, pale and soft, 

Are graced with misty fringes, floating oft 
xged ledges. Allis still. 

No wing e’er brushed the chasm’s gloom; the air 

Gives back no echoing song nor insect’s trill, 

But all is muffied in the shuddering chill 
Of ice and snow eternal. Rocks are bare 

Of lichens, bare of the hardiest Alpine grass. 

No life, but death. Yet ever upward, where 
The sad light climmers faintest, darkly there 

Winds up the long line of the mountain pass. 

JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 
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For the Companion. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 
By James T, Fields. 
William Hickling Prescott. 

The reading of history is perhaps the most profit- 
able of all reading, and a taste for the perusal of 
historical works is one to be cultivated early. If 
well-written descriptions of great events in the 
world are put into the hands of young people, and 
they incline to give attention to such writings, it is 
a point gained in their education. 

The true historian is a benefactor, not only to his 
own generation, but to hosts of men and women 
who will be coming after him, all eager to learn 
from his glowing pages what scenes were enacted 
years, perhaps centuries, ago, in lands far removed 
from his own. 

A historian need not be native to the country he 
describes. Gibbon was an Englishman, but no Ital- 
ian author has ever given a history of the “Decline 
* equal to his. Prescott was 
an American, but Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain 
find in him the best chronicler of their time. Mot- 
ley was born near Boston, but he knew the Neth- 
erlands better even than they knew themselves. 

When you go to Salem to look up Hawthorne’s 
whereabouts, and pass down Main Street, you will 
see a handsome building called “Plummer Hall.” 
On that site once stood a pleasant old mansion; and 
in that house, eighty years ago, the historian of 
Ferdinand and Isabella was born. 

When the lad was not quite seven years old, he 


of the Roman Empire 


Now and then he indulged in 
boyish adventures with his school companions, not 
at all tending to intellectual culture, and had to be 


| checked by his parents and tutors. 


He was a real boy during his nonage, and there 
was nothing of the pedantic prig about him. It was 
observed by those who knew him that he delighted 
in games of battles, and that nothing pleased him 
more than to don some of the old armor which he 
and his boy-companions found among the lumbering 
curiosity-rooms of the Athenwum. ‘The lads, led on 
by Prescott, re-enacted scenes that had occurred in 
the Plains of Latium, as well as those that had oe- 
eurred on Bunker Hill and at Yorktown, and the 
future narrator of the “Conquest of Mexico” showed 
a faculty, even in those days, for skilful delineation, 
of great events in history. 

In August, 1811, he was admitted as a student in 
the sophomore class of Harvard University; and 
after his examination, he wrote to his father that he 
felt twenty pounds lighter than he did the day be- 
fore it came off. He was then fifteen years old, and 
had already formed an excellent taste in English 
Literature, which he believed to be the soundest in 
the world. His standard was a high one, and he 
only read the best books in it, for he was determined 
to keep the best company in letters as in companion- 
ship. Thus timely, he formed distinet resolutions 
as to conduct and study. 

Very early in his college career occurred that 
painful accident which so fatally impaired his eye- 
sight. One day in his junior year, after dinner in 
the Commons Hall, as he was passing out of the doors 
a fellow-student carelessly threw a large piece of 
hard bread at random among the crowd, and it 
struck with great force the open eye of young Pres 
cott. 

The poor lad fell flat to the ground, and the effect 
of the blow was like that commonly attending a 
concussion of the brain. His face turned pallid as 
death, and he became so ill he was obliged to lie 
in bed for several weeks. The whole tone of his 
system was prostrated, and it took a long time to re 
store it. 

After a season of rest, he returned to college, but 
the eye that had been wounded had no sight left in 
it. The organ was forever ruined. Heneceforward, 
through life, he had only one eye to depend upon 
for all the literary labor it should be his lot to 
perform. And so, for nearly fifty years, that one 
organ had to do all the work of two; and through 
life, the remaining eye was more or less affected 
from sympathy with the lost one. 

As he advanced in years, one hour a day was all 
the use he could have from the eye that was spared, 
and this, too, when he was most deeply engaged in 
his historical works. He was never sfone-blind, but 
the sight that was left to him was totally inadequate 
to his needs, and for several years he was never 
able to read or write. 

A secretary always did what was possible to aid 
him, by reading and taking down from his lips the 
historical narratives on which he was engaged, and 
in this way he composed the bulk of his literary la- 
bors. A writing-machine, such as is used by the 
blind, was a capital help to him in later years, and 
so he worked on as best he could, a cheerful and 
happy author of great and enduring histories. 

With another learned author, who was totally 
blind, Augustine Thierry, who wrote “The Con- 
quest of England by the Normans,’ Mr. Prescott 
virtually declared, “There is something in the world 
which is better than the enjoyments of sense, better 
than riches, better than health itself; it’s devotion 
to the pursuit of knowledge.” 

Prescott belongs to the noble ranks of courageous 
men who have left behind them grand achievements, 
in spite of loss of sight,—*‘ Blind Thamyris and blind 
Meonides,” Milton, with his sightless ‘orbs,’ 
Blacklock, the Scotch minister,—a poet of remarka- 
ble facility,—and Huber of Geneva, the ingenious 
and original historian of the insect world. 

It is an affecting incident connected with Pres- 
cott’s loss of sight, that he never mentioned the name 


Dr. 


of the person who destroyed his eye, although he 
well knew who it was, and that, years after the 
accident, he did an important service to the careless 
individual who had injured him so fatally for life. 
Prescott graduated at the age of eighteen, having 





done all that a young man with impaired eyesight 
could do to gain the honors of good scholarship. A 
Latin poem was assigned to him as his part in the 
Commencement exercises of 1814, and although a 
good deal frightened by the large assembly gathered 


on that occasion, he managed to come off creditably. 
He could never learn to be an orator, but his manly, 
straightforward appearance always did more for him 
than anything in elocution or rhetoric. 

After the performances in the church, his parents 
gave a handsome dinner, in honor of their son’s 
graduation, to five hundred ladies and gentlemen 
under 
was the pleasant custom of those Commencement 


atent on the college green, and William, ss 


days, danced and sang with his friends. The scene, 


began to “get his lessons” in a school kept by one | as remembered by one of his companions, forty 


Master Jacob Knapp in that quiet town. 


years after, was a most enchanting one for all who 
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our distinguished author had firm hoid on the 
world’s attention, and every work he published | 
afterward was hailed with an enthusiasm rarely | 
awarded to books that are not of the class called | 


were present, especially the mother and father 
of the young scholar just stepping across the 
threshold of life. An acute attack of 
rhewmatism, soon after he left college, rendered 
him painfully lame, as well as blind for a time, 


active 


“romances.”” | 
and kept him sixteen weeks unable to walk a Dean Milman’s eulogy of Prescott’s personal | 


step, and shut up in a dark room, 


character and literary distinction is eminently | 
which 


just: “That admiration becomes | 


But nothing could keep down his indomitable was 


spirits, and his equanimity was invincible. A sea- 





voyage, an autumn trip to the Azores, was rec- 











ommended to the suffering invalid, and off he 





uncomfortable vessel, for a 
On landing at St. | 
Michael's, after so mueh watery discom- 


started, in a small, 


twenty-two days’ passag 





fort, he became intoxicated with the trop- 
ical delights of the 


and wrote home most rap- 


island, 
turous aceounts of his 
happiness to his parents 
in Boston. 

But his felicity on shore 
wis of short duration, for 
in two weeks after he land- 
ed, he was obliged again to 
be doomed to a dark room, 
so dark that the furniture 
could not be distinguished, 
he lived from 
November to 


and there 
the first of 
the first 
the while subsisting on a 


of February, all 


vegetable diet, and having 
blisters applied to keep 
down inflammation. 
When he was not under- 
going acute suffering, he 
used to sing aloud in bis 
and soliitude, 


walk incessantly up 


darkness 
and 
cheerless 


and down his 


apartment. Of course, no 
one could read to him, for 
he was obliged to live in 
total darkness, where, by 
the surgeon's orders, every 
ray of light was excluded. 
Phick nailed 
over the windows, and ev- 


baize was 
He was a man | 
who did honor to the liter- 
ature of our common lan- 
guage, and whose writings, 
from thelr intrinsic charm and excellence, were 
most popular, without any art or attempt to 
win popularity.” 

for he could not as yet bear the — 

least possible light | THE POSITION OF PARTIES. 

On the Sth of April, 1818, he embarked for| The elections that are to be held during the 
London from the Azores, and on landing, placed | coming autumn are not in themselves of great 
himself in the hands of Sir Astley Cooper, and |importance. In fact, there will be elections in 
Adams. His | only fourteen of the States, much less than one- 
treat deprivation of sight did not unman him, | half of the States of the Union, during the re- 
but sometimes he sorely felt its loss, 


taken to 
least) glim- 
When at last 
able to leave the 


ery precaution 


shut out the 


PRESCOTT. 


mer of day. 
he was 
dreary apartment, he ased to walk hundreds of | 
niles on the piazza, a handkerchief being tied 
over a pairof goggles, to blind him as much as 
possible still 


the eminent oculist, Sir William 


} maining months of the year 1879, and Governors 
wrote to his mother and 
father that when he saw in the libraries a Greek 


When in London, he are to be chosen in only ten of them. 


The first election will be in Kentucky, in| 
ov Latin book, he experienced mueh the same | August; California and Maine will vote in Sep-| 
sensation one does who looks on the face of adear | tember: Ohio and Iowa in October; and Mary- | 


friend, and that the tears not infrequently stole | Jand, Minnesota, Missi sippi, | 








Massachusetts, 
into his poor unuseful eyes. 


He was twenty-one years old when he returned land Wisconsin, in November. 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


| sion of Congress, in favor of State rights and in 


opposition to the national power. But on the 
whole, it seems likely that this issue will not be 


| judgment. 
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This case illustrates in a very remarkable 


manner the injustice there may be ina hasty 
A person’s reputation may be bla 





strongly pressed upon the attention of voters|ed in a moment by taking account of only a 


this year. 

The elections will be stoutly contested and 
will be watched with interest, as indicating the 
temper of the people, and as helping or hurting 
the chances of certain statesmen and politicians 
who are understood to desire 4 nomination for 
the Presidency next year. 
victory for any one party would be accepted as 
almost ensuring the success of that party in the 
grander contest of 1880. 

It is not probable that any party will have 
such success as will destroy the hopes of the 
Strenuous exertions will be made by 
all, and all are reasonably sure of some of the 
fruits of their work. 





others. 


Such a result will leave 


the Presidency open for another hard contest, | 


and will be an inducement to each party to put 
forward its best men. 

Another result will be 
the questions that will be fought over next year. 
For example, the greenback idea, which has 
been, and perhaps is, extremely popular, will be 
put to the test. If it should prove to be popular 
still, since resumption has taken place, it will be 
the great issue in the canvass for a President. 
If, on the contrary, the idea should develop 
weakness, it may not be heard from at all after 
next November. 

It will be seen that the fight this antumn is 
really to be made by the Republicans against all 


others, who are more or less allied. 


will be more than 


President, the opponents of the Republicans will 
generally work together. 
+o = 
For the Companion, 


AT LAST. 


In youth, when blood was warm and fancy high, 
I mocked at Death. TLow many a quaint coneeit 
I wove about his veiled head and feet, 
Vannting aloud, Why need we dread to die? 
But now, enthralled by deep solemnity, 
Death’s pale phantasmal shade | darkly greet; 
Ghostlike it haunts the hearth, it haunts the street, 
Or drearier makes drear midnight’s mystery. 






Ah, soul-perplexing vision! oft I deem 
That antique myth is true which pictured Death 
A masked and hideous form all shrank to see; 
But at the last slow ebb of mortal breath, 
Death, his mask melting like a nightmare dream, 
Smiled,—heaven’s High-Priest of Immortality! 
"AUT Hayne 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Not many weeks ago a horrible murder was | 
A lady 
was found one morning in her bed, dead, and | is Way there. 
Although murder is only 
too common in that city, this one attracted a 


committed in the city of New York. 
tied to the bedstead. 
The 


great deal of attention. 


proved, it was, an affair of great difficulty te 
find the guilty person. 


Not only the police, but many volunteers, un- | 
But from | authorship, chromo-agencies, peddling pencils and 


dertook to help discover the criminal. 


the very first it seemed to be the opinion of all 
who looked into the case that the deed must 
| New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia | have been committed either by some member of 
The four States | the family, or with the assistance of one of them. 





No doubt a sweeping | 


the determination of | 


And it is | 
| likely to be so next year; for although no doubt 


| there two candidates for | 


circumstances 
were such that it appeared to be, and as events 


part of the facts. What is called ‘“‘cireumstan- 
tial evidence”’ is very dangerous foundation for 
a verdict of guilty against any man; and when 
only a part 
known, it is cruel to condemn a man upon the 
strength of them. 

That is not all, either. Every person who is 
charged with a fault of any kind is entitled to 
the belief that he is innocent until he is proved 


even of the circumstances are 


to be guilty. In this country we are altogether 
too apt to forget this privilege of the accused. 

We accept the evil that is said of public men 
on one side by newspapers of the opposing par- 
ty, as true: and some persons will not even lis- 
ten to what is said on the other side. The news- 
papers almost tell us what to believe as to the 
guilt or innocence of persons who are charged 
with crimes and are on trial. 

When it comes to the private lives of persons 
whom we know and have been accustomed, per- 
inclined to put the 
what we do know, if 


haps, to respect, we are 
worst construction upon 


they are accused or suspected of anything 
wrong, and to let all the good we have known 
of them in the past go for nothing. 

It is not charity, simply, to give these men the 
benefit of all doubts. It is their right. Every 
one of us is as liable as any of them to be mis- 
judged, and even to be condemned unheard 
This fact does not in any way affect the case as 
regards these who are accused, but it should 
| teach us to be cautious about joining in the gen- 
eral tendency to pass hasty judgments of which 
either of us may be the next victim. 

And in general we should avoid accepting the 

judgments which are to be found in the news- 
papers, often the work of flighty and reckless 
| reporters who would not even be accepted as 
jurymen, Itis their business, or they think it 
is, to provide sensational matter for their read- 
ers, and to solve all problems of the day. Sober 
and well-meaning persons, however, will wait 
until they know 
reporters, 


more than these all-knowing 


+> - 
| A SIGNIFICANT STORY. 

Here isa true story (except in names), which we 
recommend to our boy friends. In 1847, two lads 
graduated from an Academy in Peansylvania, 
They had money enough to pay for their education, 

| but no more. 

“1,” said the eldest, whom we shall call Johnson, 
“am going to New York. That is the centre of 
things. A man of ambition and industry can push 
Only let me get a foothold, and I'll 
| be a millionnaire in ten years.”’ 

In the city Johnson found himself thrust back by 
thousands of young men as ambitious and indus- 


| trious as he, and possessed of either shrewdness, 
influential friends, or exceptional talent, neither of 
| which he had. He struggled on for two years, 
; studied medicine, put out his sign and—starved, 
| with dozens of other patientless M. D.’s. He tried 


| soap from door to door, and failed in all. Last 

| week he died in an alinshouse from disease brought 

lon by insufficient food and the foul air of the 
wretched tenement-house in which he lived. 

| Wright, the other lad, struck for Iowa, then the 


home from Europe, and immediately began his | which will not have a Governor to elect are| So the task they undertook was to find out | “Far West,” took up a quarter section of land, built 


But the 
start was not propitious, for the first article he 
sent to the North 
with the usual 


long and prosperous literary career, 


| 
| these. 


ginia. 

California is to choose four members of Con- 
as all other State officers, under 
its new Constitution. The situation of parties 
in that State is very much mixed. There are 
some political organizations in California which 
and “no sorrow in his year.” are not which has 
adopted the very remarkable name of “‘honora- 
ble bilks.”’ 

Elsewhere the old parties, Democratic and 
Republican, have the contest mostly to them- 
In a few States the National. or Green- 
back, party has some vitality This is particn- 
larly true of the State of Maine, where the 


Lnericun Review was returned | 


editorial courtesies of refusal, | eress as well 
Disappointed, but not disheartened, he kept at 
work, and pursued his historical studies with as 
much zeal as if he had two eyes at his disposal, | 
known elsewhere, one of 
He now began to study style, and inform him- 
French, 


Italian and Spanish oecupied much of his time, 


self in all that belongs to a good writer. 


and already the historic ground he was to appro- 
priate became apparent to his own mind selves. 

Thoroughly and carefully he prepared himself 
for a career that ultimately gave hima fame in 
all over the 
After employing ten vears in’ w riting | 
that 
now famous book came from the press in the 





letters, second to none of his era Greenbackers are next to the Republican party 


world in strength. 
the “History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” In every other State where the party has an 
existence it is third in point of numbers. It acts 
in general with the Democrats, both in Maine 


and elsewhere. Here and there the two parties 


very 18387, when the author of it was forty-one 
verrs old 

I well remember what a sensation the work 
created on its appearance in the reading world, | disposition to unite wherever union on local or 
Everybody who could buy or borrow a copy was 


You 


intelligent household where some member of the 


State officers gives promise of snuecess. 
ve both 
the money question and the doctrine of State 


busy over it. could) seareely The issues in the coming elections will 


enter any 
family was not absorbed inthe new history. All| rights, particularly the former, The Democrats 
have largely adopted the views of the Green- 


azines sand I 
back party, while the Republicans take a stand 


the American reviews, n 





papers, 
were occupied in lauding the new venture, and 





soon the English and continental journals took 
The literary pride of 
Pres- 


in favor of what they eall “honest money,” 
though the Greenbackers hold that the money 


honest as any. 


up the weleome strain 
our whole country was aroused, and Mr 
cott he eame not 
throughout the land 

From that time onward, to his death, in 1859, 


they advocate is as 


only famous, but beloved, The Republicans think it is worth while to re- 


served among the Democrats at the extra ses- 


keep themselves distinct, but there is a strong | 


Th® prevailing idea was that the husband of 
Unfortunately sev- | 
| eral reporters for the daily newspapers shared 
| this opinion, and every morning they spread be- | 
| fore their readers little bits of evidence which | 
they thought they had obtained pointing in his | 
Probably a large part of the readers 
| of newspapers in New York had come to the 
conclusion that he was guilty, even if they | ceptional business capacity or money or influence to 


| the lady was the murderer. 


| direction. 


Mississippi, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Vir- | something that would fasten guilt upon one of | himself a hut, grubbed up the timber and went to 


| farming. 


As years passed, he added to his land: it 
increased in value; he married, and is now one of 
the prosperous men of Des Moines County. One of 
his sons is a prominent physician, another is in Con- 
| gress, the whole family rank among the leaders of 
their State. 

Now Wright was no stronger man, intellectually, 
than Johnson. The secret of his success was that 
whatever knowledge or talent he had, had room, in 
a new country, to develop. 





A lad must have ex- 


! doubted whether the evidence was strong | ™ke his way at all in our struggling, over-crowded 
| citi 


enough to convict him. 


But he was not the murderer. The folly of | 
the real criminal betrayed him, and one evening 
he was arrested at a praver-meeting in Boston, 
He had made, and had 
nearly succeeded in, an attempt to escape out of 
If he had done 

so at once, after committing the murder, there 
| would have been nothing to show that he was 
robbed as well as 
| murdered, and had given away or pawned : 


| and confessed his guilt. 


the country on a sailing-vessel. 


the offender. But he had 


| part of the stolen jewelry. 


more, 


almost ready to arrest: him, 


ty with 


| ered. 


| 


The greatest injustice had been done to the | 
bereaved husband already, but if the true mur- 
derer had not been found, he would have suffered 
It has been reported that the police were 
Most likely he 
would have been put in jail, would have been 
tried, and possibly convicted and hanged. Or 
at the very best he would have been set at liber- 
a suspicion that would have clung to 
sist the tendeney which they think they ob-| him all his days, or until the truth was discov- 


eities, 

The vast, untilled fields of the West are wait- 
ing for our boys. Within the last five years, too, 
it has been proved that this country is to be the 
great food factory of Europe. The preduetion and 
shipment of beef, wheat, butter, canned goods, ete., 
have already assumed enormous proportions. On 
the farm is the sure way to usefulness and fortune, 
boys, not in the stifling streets of our large cities, 
| where thousands are living a meagre existence for 
| want of work. 


Pal 

| “IN MEMORY OF LINCOLN.” 

Far out on the Western prairie, in a little town 
whose soil, a few years before, had been trod bs 
John Brown and his followers, the people had as- 
sembled to honor the memory of their friends who 
had fallen in the service of their country. 

It was Decoration Day. Strangely enough, the 
was bat dne soldier buried in the little cemete 





pany who had not lost father, son or brother. 
These people could not deco 





lected, and gave the name of the soldier whom they 
| they 








which had been so near the scene of more than one 
contest; while there was seareely one in the eom- 


rate distant graves, 
but they brought floral offerings to the place <e- 
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thus honored, which was written in large letters 
upon a black board that had been arranged for that 
purpose. 

Sadly beautiful was the sight. Gray-haired fathers 
and mothers, sorrowful widows and orphans, one 
after another, came slowly forward and deposited 
their flowers. 

Presently two colored girls, sisters, born of slave 
parents, quietly walked to the stand, each carrying | 
a rare bouquet of choicest flowers beautifully ar- 

Immediately the attention of every one | 
was drawn toward these girls. Who had these | 
daughters of slavery lost? As they approached the | 
stand and placed their flowers beside the others, the 
recorder asked,—- 

“What is the name of your friend?” 

The people intently listening, bent forward to 
catch the name, when in a clear voice the younger 
girl replied,— 

“In memory of Abraham Lincoln.” 

So touching was the scene, that strong men, whose 
faces were seldom tear-stained, wept with their 
wives and children, while above every name the 
recorder wrote,— 

“In Memory of Abraham Lincoln.” 





| 





ranged. 


~@> 
THE USE OF THE HANDS. 


Four or five years ago,a gentleman living ona 
farm near ase 





-side resort in Maine, bought one of 
the two-dollar printing-presses for his boys. One 
of them learned to use it expertly, and by printing 
visiting cards, labels, ete., for his mother, soon 
earned enough to buy an eight-dollar one. All 
of his spare time from his lessons he gave to print- 
ing. 

At this time his father died insolvent, and the 
family were suddenly reduced to absolute poverty. 
The boys were not sufficiently educated to go into 
any kind of business. Our young printer deter- 
mined to make some use of histoy. He went around 
to the hoteland boarding-house keepers, and solicit- 
ed work in printing cards, menus, bills. There was 
no job-printing office within thirty miles. Work 
poured in on him. 

By the time the summer-boarders arrived, he had 
saved forty dollars, with which he bought a larger 
press, sold the old one for paper, and issued a little 
newspaper, the size of a letter-sheet, which found 
plenty of subscribers among them. His mother and 
sisters were editors. The tiny journal was sprightly, 
gossipy, and well-printed. The lad worked for years 
as hard at his books as at his type, and last summer 
he took charge of a newspaper in the country 
town, with every chance of assured success. 

A great defect in the modern education of well-to- 
do American lads is, that it is confined to the head, 
while the hands are left totally untrained. In the 
first years of the republic, when the majority of boys 
were reared on farms or villages, they learned man- 
ual skill unconsciously. The only means of supply- 
ing this lack now are the printing-presses, jig-saws, 
lathes, ete., which are such popular toys. Every 
wise father should provide them for his sons. They 
may not make so much use of them as our energetic 
Maine lad; but they will certainly give a training to 
the fingers and the eye quite as useful as are many 
branches of theoretical knowledge. 
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FATAL HASTE. 

As an excursion steamer neared the landing at 
Lake Quinsigamond at Worcester, Mass., on July 4, 
there was a frantic rush from the shore to get on 
board, before those on the boat could land. The 
hurricane deck gave way and seven persons were 
drowned. 

On the same day, the same fatal mishap was re- 
peated at Morris Island, in New Jersey. Several 
hundred people crowded on to the boat the instant 
she touched the wharf; seventy-five were precipi- 
tated headlong into the water and were taken out 
more or less injured, while several were killed. 

Now, in both cases, there was plenty of room on 
board the boats for all who embarked, and there 
was plenty of time for them to embark quietly. The 
whole holiday was before them. Even if they had 
been left, they lost but an hour’s amusement. 
then, should they rush and jostle madly as if on 
business of life and death? 


age American is that of frantic haste. 
Look at the throng leaving 


city. You would suppose that 





In France a crowd silently 
“queue,” or line; 
he enters a public conveyance, he does it quietly 
lifting his hat to those before him. In a word, he 


conduets himself like a rational being, and not an 
Yet the American, to be 


animal at feeding-time. 
just, would be more apt to make way for his fellow 
man in essential things than would his foreigr 


Why, 


Simply because, we are 
sorry to confess, the normal condition of the aver- 


a train or ferry, or 
entering a popular place of amusement in any large 
every man was on 
his way to a dying mother, while, in all probability, 
not one has a single reason for any haste whatever. 
falls at once into a 
each man is served in turn; or if 


THE YOUTH'S 


| of the size of this ancient roamer of our continent | 
| 


may be gained from the fact that the skull, petrified, 
weighs about six hundred pounds, and required the 
strength of several men to lift it from its bed, anda 
fore-leg weighs one hundred and tifty pounds. The 
diameter of the nostrils is six inches, and they ex- 
tend into the head two feet. 
eighteen inches in diameter. 
The bog where it was found is known to have 
been the bed of a pond fifty years » but is new 
used for growing vegetables, and the digging of a 
trench led to this discovery. Dr 
ton, found a similar 


The ear sockets are 





- Warren, of Bos- 


skeleton about three miles 


| from the same place some thirty years ago. The age 


in which these giants of the forest ro;wmed free in 
their native wilds dates back thousands of years, 


+o 
RUSKIN ON DREss. 
John Ruskin, the English essayist, lecturer and 


workmen and workwomen, calls attention to the 
art of dressing. He says that ‘she is to please peo- 
ple, to feed them in dainty ways, to clothe them, to 
keep them orderly, to teach them.’? To please, a 
woman must be tasteful in her dress, and the pro- 
fessor writes: 

“Now mind you always dress charmingly. It is 
the first duty of a girl to be charming, and she ean- 
not be charming if she is not charmingly dressed. 
Set an example of beautiful dress without extrava- 
gance, that is to say, without waste or unnecessary 
splendor. For any ornament, as you need to add, 
remember that it must be the expression first of 





man skill t that wrought it. That will save you from 
ever tampering with the lifeless machine work, and 
though you have little ornament, it will be lovely 
and right.” 

On one point also he insists, that “walking dresses 
should never touch the ground at all.” 


his wrath. 

Another point Prof. Ruskin continually urges, 
that all girls should learn dressmaking, and that 
part of every day should be devoted to needlework, 
making as pretty dresses as they can in first-rate 


to make them well for themselves. 

To iron and get up a pretty cap for a poor girl will 
be more useful, in the Mast 
ing flannel petticoats or knitting stockings for the 
poor; for he says,— 

“You are to show poor people in your own wear- 
ing what is most right and graceful, and to help 
them to ¢ hoose what will be prettiest and most be- 
coming.’ 
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UNCONSCIOUS SELFISHNESS, 


selfishness, Mrs. H. W. Beecher mentions two habits 
which are noted Americanisms: 
What haste is particularly noticeable, the moment 


and secure a good, if not the best seat! What push- 
ing, and jostling, and crowding 

Having : secured the best seat unoce upied, 
ery né sighted people grow—if alone! 

Those standing about, hoping to find one single 
seat unclaimed, are not seen, but the solitary occu- 
pant, with carpet-bag on the seat, has occasion to 
ook steadily out of the window, or finds a book or 
paper exceedingly interesting till the person looking 
for a place of rest has passed on. 
How many of us have done this! 
ever whisper—seltish? 

For instance, who imagines, except those who 
suffer from it, th: at the use of the fan in churches, 
concerts and lectures is a source of intense discom- 
fort to some who must, of necessity, receive the full 
benefit of the draught. 

Now, those who imagine they are. really made 
cooler or more comfortable by the labor of fanning 
have a perfect right to pursue this industry, how- 
ever much those who never use a fan may be inclined 
to doubt the comfort derived from it. 

But is it kind to use one’s independent rights to 
“the discomfort of others? Any one with a tendency 
to sore throat, weak lungs, or liable to take cold 





how 














Does conscience 


the incessant motion of fans in public places. 
In cases of fainting, 


of the heart. 


the injudicious kindness. 
4@> 


EVERYTHING IN THE METHOD. 


be so ingeniously put as to seem so. An instance 
of such wit was the rector’s reply to his vicar whon 
he had just reproved for driving his horses “tan 
dem”: 


“But, my dear sir,”’ 
“what harm is there in driving tandem? 
a pair of bays yourself—capital good ones they are 
too—side by side; what can it matter if I choose t« 
put my bays—a very inferior pair—one behind the 
other?”’ 

“Young man,” answered his spiritual (and tem 
poral) superior, “there may be no harm in it, as you 

say, but it gives offence. These things are all mat 

ters, you may urge, of taste, and are of no real con 
sequence. Yet consider; when [conclude the ser 
vice in church, how do [ hold my hands? I folk 
them thus, palm to palm, 
before the other, thus’’—and_ he 
vulgar boys call “a sight” 
So you see there 
n | don Letter. 

















brother. i leit 

We have made it a national habit to strain, to NILSSON’S VIOLIN. 
hurry, to live at a white heat. In consequence, we The prima donna Madame Nilsson-Rouzard is a 
ba out body and brain at middle age, or live a | sensible as she is beautiful and talented, and is ne 
prev t 


© countless nervous diseases. 

eful lives of the Friends offer the reverse side o 
the pieture. They make haste slowly, and no clas 
in the country attain a higher or fuller measure o 
success, 


— 
EXHUMING A MAMMOTH. 





The calm, slow, 


bones of a mastodon, petrified, have been 


a bit ashamed of her peasant origin: 
f 


Among the fair woman’s possessions, 


f | taining the earliest musical instrument with whic 
she was acquainted, 
eracked and stringless, a sorry specimen, indees 
Lifting it daintily, she says, ‘I love the violin, an 
would play it every day if | were permitted to do s« 
but Iam not permitted. Itis suspected that the cor 








found recently at Newburg, N. Y., in a swamp, 0 
} 


morass of black mud, twenty feet deep. 


Some idea 


r 





| tone for the evening. But I regret the violin, ne 


art critic, in one of his letters addressed monthly to | 


your delight in some work of God, then of the hu- | 


Trailing | 
garments doing scavenge rs work especially excite | 


material for poor people who have no time or taste j 


r’s opinion, than mak- | 


Writing, in the Christian Union, of unconscious | 


the doors are thrown open, to rush into the cars | 


from a draught, often receives serious injury from 


the fan may be used with 
benefit; but first be well assured that it is a genuine 
fainting fit, and not prostration from some trouble 
We have seen cases when fanning 
under such circumstances would have been, per- 
haps, fatal if some one had not been near to stop 


An objection, not very reasonable, can sometimes 


reasoned the reproved vicar, | 
You drive | 


Suppose T put them one | 
took what little | 
—‘*what would people say’ 
is an objection to tandem.’’—Lon 


the chief 
8 | treasure, says the London Wor/d, is a little box con- 


It is a cheap, plain fiddle 


strained attitude and the powerful vibration woul 
by no means improve either my physical or musical 
v- 


COMPANION. 


ertheless, and love this one very much indeed; for 





Send for cireular D institute f \ 
it is the instrument I played on at fairs round the | te_the well-known Maplewood ladics,Pittsticld, 


country to help my people to money while I was yet 
a little child. T am,as you hear, a peasant born, 
and am proud of it.” And the fair head is tliung 
back, the blue eyes throw out a brighter ray, and 
the soft curls are shaken. 
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DR. SCHLIEMANN, 
Dr. Schliemann, the 
excavator of 


antiquarian, explorer and 
ancient cities, seems to belong to that 


class who, like Agassiz, found a sympathizing wife, Weveas p'Ne “yg 


and value money only for its use in promoting 
Writing from Troy, Asin Minor, to a 
friend at Indianapolis, he says: 


knowledge 


I think that there is no lady in the world who 
could have made me so happy as Mrs. Sophia Schlie- 
mann, Whom I married ten years ago from pure 


j affection, and because, though she then only knew | M?;¢: ee 


| her native tongue, the modern Greek, she showed a | healthtulness. 
reduced ** 
not found in any other institution. URI Ds 
tng Full particulars. 


great enthusiasm for Homer and archwology. 

Since that time she has perfectly mastered nearly 
jall the European languages, learned nearly all the 
Homeric poems by heart, and constantly assists me 
with fervent zeal in all my undertakings; nay, the 
French edition of my Mycena is dedicated to her, | 
and she fully deserves it. | 

You say my work has not been protitable to me; 
but if, as you say, you read my Mycena, you ought 
to know that [ work from pure love for science, 
and that I gave away to the Greek people the im- 
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Founded 1862. Both sexes, on divect route trot 
1 rd reduced to ®2.75. 0 : 

gue (free) address KRry. FP. oD 


August 26. For catak 
BLAKESLEE, A. M., E. Greenwich, R. I 
YOUNG WOMEN, 


LASELL SEMINARY ice Auburnd: ale, Mass, 


with Music 
SEAS 











: : | Boston p s s , 
| mense treasures found by me and my wife at My- | ¢ sii re ee alah bert as ay nplib, 
Cen. F Some reductions in eereeee wits tee ie. Whiel bes ussept. 
Believe me, we have nearly all our money in Amer- Is. For Catalogue, address SBRAGDON, ral 
ica, and if we buy a home in Indianapolis it is with | 
| the intention to remove thither sooner or later. We | Ci nci n nati Wesleya ne 
| spend the value of palaces in our scientific explora- | FOR WOMEN. 


tions, but are content and happy in our modest little 
| cottage. 
| +o 

CONTEST OF WIT. 
| He who enters into a contest of wit with a clergy- 
man is likely to tind his antagonist holding his own: 


One day Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, was | 
walking with a young officer of artillery who was 
allied to him in blood, when the latter propounded | 
the following riddle: 

“What is the difference between a donkey and ar 
archbishop?” 

Whately gave it up 


and received the following 
reply, “the one carries his cross behind, and the 
other before,” referring to the marks of the cross 
on the backs of the domestic ass and on the e2pron 
of an archbishop. 

“Very good, indeed,’ laughed Whately. “And 
now, can you tell me the difference between a don- 
key and a captain of artillery?” 

| No, indeed, I cannot,” re *plie d the officer. 
| “There is none whatever,’ rejoined the 
| bishop. 






arch- 
+o 
A PATIENT JUDGE. 
The patience of Job illustrated the extent to 
which that virtue would go in ancient days. But 
| for modern days the following instance may be pro- 
nounced extraordinary: 


An Illinois judge, it is said, listened silently for 
two days while ac ouple of wordy attorneys disputed 
about the construction of an act of the Legislature, 
When they ceased speaking, he quietly remarke' 

“Gentlemen, the law is repealed.” 











1000 FEET 


of twisted cord is used in making a single UNION WEB 
HAMMOCK, Ineach Hammock there are over 800 24 
inch meshes, which are made extra strong by means o 
the safety Knot in each corner. This makes the 
Web the strongest, safest, and easiest Hammock ever 
made, 


Who should own a Hammock ? 
EVERYONE, 











we should say, ought toowna Hammock. Grandparents, 
parents, children, sisters, cousins and wunts, will all find | | 
in the Hammock health, happiness and rest. 
nothing like the Hammock to rest the tired body ¢ 
mind. Itis recommended by physicians. 





Swing a Hammock 


beneath the spreading branches of a shady grove; make | 


| good; 


nion | § 


} Larae bottles, 1 
| & CO.,39 Tremont St., Boston, Gener 
| Sold by druggists everv where, 


Classical, seientitic, English « 
Highest advantages for Musie and cares) ure 
Elegant structure; experienced faculty ; 
Address Rev. D. H. MOORE, dD. Dp. \ 
Highland Military Ac: a. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Rank, first-class; 





» begins its 24th year Sept. 10th, IS79 
‘teachers permanent; patronage alway 8 
situation picturesque and healthtul. Request cir- 
cular for particulars. C.B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 

FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

The Seventy-Seventh Lew ne commences 
1879, For cirenlars a ply 

MISS ANNIE E, JOHNSON, sradford, Mass, 


PHE SHORTLIDGE MEDIA (PA. ACAD- 
EMY for Young Menand Boys i en at the Sea- 
shore till Sept. 1. Address SWITHIN © 2 oHOR rLIDGE, 
(Harvard University, A.M.) Cape May, N.J. After Sept. 
1, direct to Media, Pennsylvania. & TO; Cores » lO weeks, 
books, ete, ths Tnded. No extras except ins strum ntal 
music. Hig recommended by Bayard ‘Taylor, Hon. 
Fein: tno Wood, Gov. Routt, Judge Van Hoesen, ete., ete. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. gill 
HENRY T. W RIGHT, A. 

A first-class aa Ae for boys. 
tractive, 


September 9 





. t Associate Principals, 


: Location at- 
Educational facilities unsurpassed, Terms 


| reasonable. For full information send for Catalogue to 


Morgan Park, Cook Co. 


“MELLIN’S FOOD 


IS THE VERY BEST 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


It is not farinaceous, requires no boiling, and when sim- 
ply dissolved in warm milk and water, forms the best sub- 
stitute for mother’s milk that has ever been prodneed. 
your physician has not seen Mellin’s Food, or would like 
to examine it or to try it, we will furnish him or her wit! 
wu sample bottle free. 1f your apothecary does not keep it, 
he can obtain it of the agents or of any w hole sale drug- 










75 cents. 


TH EODOR FE 


L#~ We will send free to any address our pamy hlet 
on INFANTS’ FOob” containing miany valuable ist 
mothers, and testimonials from eminent physici ans. 


Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worn 


BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Le 


| ges, although effectual in destroying worms, ean do no 


» 


| it your retreat when you need recreation and rest, and 
- | our word for it, it will be worth more to you than doctor 
1} or medicine. Many persons who have bought one of our 
_| Union Web Hammocks have sent again for four or five 
_| for their neighbors. 
Bristol, Conn., July 14, 1879. 
Perry Mason & Co., Gents :—Please find enclosed $5, for 
which send by express five Union Web Hammocks. Those 
had of you before were so well liked that my Sriends | 
wanted me to get some for them. 
‘ours traly, D. P. PARDEE. 


tig 





It is ten feet long and hasa six-foot bed, and is war- 
ranted to sustain 500 pounds’ weight. It is variegated in 
color, has nickel-plated rings, and is very handsome. If 
| you wish to enjoy the warm afternoons and evenings, you 
| can best do it ina Union Web Hammock 
| Price only 81, Send 24e in stamps for postage. There 
| are parties who advertise this Hammock over a different 
name, and ata much higher price than we charge. You 








rt | 
ing directly to ns. We willsend an eleven-foot hammock, 
which will sustain 1000 pounds, for ®2, Sen 
stamps for postage. 

‘ TO THE TRADE 

1. We are prepared to supply the Union Web Hammocks 
d| py the dozen or hundred at lowest rates. It will pay 
»; | general stores, hardware stores, dry goods stores, drug | 
)- | stores, news-stands, ete., to sell the Union Web Hammock, 


; PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple 








Place, 3oston, Mass. 





| possible injury to the most delicate child. 





will save money and get the Genuine Hammock by send- | 


25 cts. in | 


This vainabl 
combination has been suecessfully used by phy 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms 


hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists. 25 cent 


JATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, S yt 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New Y« 

of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. iictpotonr vears’ experi- 

ence as Solicitors of Patents. Hand- Koon Patents, 

with full directions and advice, sent fre 


It acts mildly en the 
stomach, liver and kid- 
B ney For home use, 


ATS. 














kages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 ets.. and 2 S-cent 
Hye. or postage; 4 packages $1 00, prepaid. Composed 
of sah Life of Man, Juniper, Winter Green, Dan- 
| delion, &e. Prepared at > eaeetlyed “i 245 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. GEO. W. SWE’ a | y Sel etor. 
ASHMERE BOUQUET 

‘ AMI EY®S - universally es- 
( OLGA rE S | |teemed by the taste 


ful and refined as the 


(CASHMERE | secaeientetga ts 
| BOU QUET ‘he name and trade- 
SOAP. 





mark of COLGATE & 
CO. on each package 

x antee of su- 
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~~ HEALY'S TONIC PILLS. 


A valuable standard remedy. Price Sl per box. 8 
| drmauists, or maile PHYSIOLOGICAL FAC 

6 pages. Worth reading. Sent for 3-cent stamp. Address 
i. F, THAYER, 30 Tennyson Street, Boston, Mass 
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love of God. 


lamation, 
Campbell clan and slaughtered all the inhabi- | 
tants of the valley of Glencoe, 





For the ¢ 





MIDSUMMER SONG. 
Merrily on the liegt 
neler giant t 
Stret hed ale he "mil Iside, 
Catching stummer’s breeze, 
Hear the splash and spatter 
Of the brook so sweet, 
‘hat im constant chatter 
Tumble: it our feet. 
Everything is keeping 
lime to merry tune; 
Care is idly sleeping, 
Wake her not too soon. 
Let her sleep forever! 
Softly pass her by; 
Lovers had she never; 


Sest to let her die, 


May she sleep forever, 


Withered, wrinkled maid! 
Lovers had she never; 

May her i -mory fade! 
Sitting on the hillside, 


Runs the tine away; 


Merry by the rillside 
(,oes the summer day. 
Mrs. A. T. Lunt. 
+e 
For the Companion, 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


It is dark in the and cold, 

The earth is covered with snow and the wind 
blows through the cracked window-panes, and 
in her poor home by the Zuyder Zee the blind 
girl spins. 

Though dark she turns her 
the only way to keep herself warm. 

She toils on, 
beams into the hut or whether the veil of night 
is over all. She toils hard, for the spinning- 
wheel is her only means of support. 

To-night the blind girl spins unusually fast, 
until at last the flax is all worked off the bobbin. 
Then the wheel stops, and with a sigh she drops 
her hands and thinks. 

She arises, and tinding her way groping along 


hut 


wheel, for this is 


whether the sun sends his bright 


the wall to the little bureau in the corner, she 
sagerly grasps the only book in the room, Re- 
turning in the same manner to her chair, she 


sits down, opens the book and begins to read. 

Read? Yes, read, and to find consolation in 
God's Word. Though dark it may be without, 
within shines the light of the gospel. Her dark, 
dreary life is illuminated by Christ's love. 

Beneficent friends have given her “Bible 
for the blind,’ and taught her how to read with 
the finger-tops. For many years she has found 
peace and happiness in the of her Re- 
deemer. Alas! this refuge, only one she 
has, will be denied her. 

In vain she feels over the letters and endeav- 
ors to make a phrase out of the few letters she 
ean distinguish here and there. Incessant labor 
had hardened fingers’ tops; 
more distinguish the letters with those callous 
fingers 

For a while she seemed to be stupefied. 
is bereaved of only thing which made her 
bear her gloomy lot patiently. She feels more 
forlorn than she ever did before. It seems to 
her that even God has forsaken her. 

“IT will bring the blind by a way that they 


a 


words 


the 


her she could no 


She 
the 


ompanion, | 


The Macdonalds, to which clan those unhappy | finally enta 


| feeling 


| donalds and Campbells ‘‘canna eat o’ the same 


| over again, and one of them suggested that per- 


| Highland man asked if the Marquis would care | 
| to meet ‘‘twa Macdonalds”’ 


| three or four times, 
| smoke, shut doors and windows, and remain in 


when the hour of extremity arrives,—that hour | 
which so frequently discloses the wisdom and 
J.C. HONnIGH. 
ee 
MEETING OF ANCIENT ENEMIES. | 
It is almost two hundred years since William 
III. of England, violating his own royal proc- 
sent a band of his soldiers of the 


by the stream 
which Ossian calls “the dark torrent of Cona.” 

people belonged, have never forgotten that | 
“military execution,”? which was really a whole- 
sale murder; and to this day the old resentful 

out, sometimes suddenly and in | 
unexpected places. ‘The Halifax (N. S.) Herald 


crops 


| SAYS: | 


A good story is told of the Marquis of Lorne | 
and two Glengary Highlanders who called ox 
him the other day. Ever since the massacre at | 
Glencoe, in which the Campbells did the bloody 
work of he Crown, the clan Campbell have 
been in bad odor with the clan Macdonald, and 
other sects; indeed, it is a proverb that the Mac- 





kail-pot. The Glengary men, Macdonalds to 
the backbone, were in Ottawa on business, and, 
after much debate, resolved to pay their respects 
to the Marquis of Lorne as the Governor-Gen- 
eral, not as the son of the Callum Mor. On 
their way to the hall they talked the matter 


haps the Marquis, being a Campbell, would re- 
fuse to see a Macdonald, in which case their 
position would be humiliating. 

At the gate they met the Marquis with Major 
de Wintona, and, taking them for servants, the 


to call on the Mar- 
quis. His Excellency replied that the Marquis | 
bore no malice to the Macdonalds, and that Sir 
John Macdonald being his first Minister, it was 
clear the Macdonalds had forgiven the Camp- | 
bells. ‘Forgiven the C ampbelis! ” eried one of | 
the visitors, ‘forgotten Glencoe! Sir John is | 
paid for that; he has $80,000 a year for it; but | 
the diel take me ’gin we forgie or forget!”’ and | 
with this the choleric Gaels turned their faces | 
toward Ottawa. 

The Marquis, however, disclosed himself, and, 
after a hearty handshaking, the feud was tem- 
porarily healed. The visitors were turned over | 
to the Argyleshire piper, who is a prominent | 
member of the household, and by him treated 
so handsomely that on their departure they | 
frankly acquitted the Marquis of all responsi- 
bility for the massacre. 


+o 
TO RELIEVE CATARRH. 
A writer in an exchange gives the following 
eight hints for relieving catarrh: 


Inhale through the nostrils a strong solution 
of salt in water. I would advise as strong a so- 
lution as an ounce to the pint, though some will 
tolerate more. 

In this strength it is not painful, but acts as a 
tonic and astringent, relieving congestion, and 
preventing the endosmose effect which would 
accompany the use of pure water or weaker so- 
lutions. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that salt water 
will cure all cases of catarrh. 

When the condition is one of chronic conges- 
tion simply, with acrid secretion, it may be suffi- 
cient; but in the worse forms, where there is a | 


deep-seated inflammation with ulceration, more | 


powerfully astringent, as well as stimulant, and 
even escharotic solutions are requisite to effect 
a cure. 

Inhale the smoke from pine tar. Get a pint 
or more of pure pine tar (not the oil) from a ship 
chandler; heat a poker red hot, and stir the tar 
with it; a thick smoke will rise. 

Hold your head over it, keep your mouth shut, 
and inhale through the nostrils; heat the poker 
until the room is filled with 


the room as long as possible. 


THE YOUTHS 


| cow, 


COMPANION. 


AUG. 7 


1879. 





skins and teeth, and his hair plastered with red_| 
clay. 

After saying ‘‘Good-day,”’ 
the 


we asked what was 
matter, and found that some one had lost a | 
and had come to the witch-doctor to learn 
where to find it. 

It is the custom not to tell the doctor what is | 
lost, so he is obliged to guess, which is not very | 


| difficult, as the people who have brought the 


case say ‘‘Hear,’’ between his guesses, and the | 
nearer he is to the right, the more loudly they 





say “Hear,”’ just as children, in playing “hide | 
and seek,” say “hot’’ or ‘‘cold.”’ “Is it a chick- 
en?’ saysthedoctor. ‘Hear,’ very faintly; “‘or 


‘“Hear,”’ much louder: until, when he 
A cow?” there could be no mistake; 
he knew what was missing; and yet, strange to 
say, the people think this wonderful perception, 
and so their witch-doctors have immense influ- 
ence over them. 

We could not stay for the end of this case, being 
obliged to go back to our dinner. As a rule, the 
doctors either find what is lost, or explain why 
| they cannot in such a satisfactory way that the 
faith of the people remains wnshaken 


un ox?” 


oS ad - 
For the Companion. 


NAPOLEON Iv. 


Dead in the very flower and flush of youth, 
Fallen by nameless foes and savage spears, 
Truly thy fate should claim the nations’ ruth, 
Thy manly virtues waken generous tears. 
“Last of the princes” shalt thou henceforth be 

To all who mourn departing chivalry! 


Obedient to restraint, wherever just, 

As he should be who hopes supreme to reign; 
Kind, generous and loving, o’er thy dust 

How many heartfelt tears shall fall like rain! 
And even those who feared thy sovereignty 
Around thy tomb shall honest mourners be. 








But nobler far such death as thine than life 
Pampered and purposeless, crowned with such toys 
As princes wear untried in martial strife, 
Won only at reviews and gala days. 
Retter the Zulu spear-flight, than to live 
A titled beggar, ever crying, “Give!” 
Farewell then, fledgling eagle, whose proud flight 
Cut short thus early by the archer Death 
Ends all the hopes of thy great House in night! 
Thus ever ends the pride “of man whose breath 
Is in his nostrils.” May God’s great love be 
Sufficient for all those who we a for a 
June 26, 1879, ‘apr. C. M. HALL, 


41> 
ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN. 


The following quaint advice from the Bur- 
lington Hawkeye-man has the “‘pith of truth” 
in it: 


Remember, son, that the world is older than 
you are, by several years; that for thousands of 
years it has been so full of smarter and better 
young men than yourself that their feet stuck 
out of the dormer windows; that when they 
died the old globe went whirling on, and not 
one man in ten million went to the funeral, or 
even heard of the death. 

Be as smart as you can, of course. Know as 
much as you can, without blowing the packing 
out of your cylinder-heads; shed the light of your 
wisdom abroad in the world, but don’t dazzle peo- 

le with it, and don’t imagine a thing is sosimple 

ecause you say itis. Don’t be too sorry for your 
father because he knows so much less than you 
do; remember the reply of Dr. Wayland to the 
student of Brown University who said it was an 
easy enough thing to make proverbs such as 
Solomon wrote. ‘‘Make a few,’ 
the old man. And we never heard that the 
young man made any. Not more than two or 
three, anyhow. The world has great need of 
young men, but no greater need than the young 
men have of it. Your clothes fit you better 
than your father’s fit him; they cost more 
money, they are more stylish, your mustache is 
neater, the cut of your hair is better, and you 
are prettier, oh, far prettier than “‘pa.”’ But, 





salary, and his homely, scrambling signature on 


plate signature in six months. 

Young men are useful, 
mental, ‘and we all love them, and we couldn't 
engineer a picnic successfully 


tersely replied | 


young man, the old gentleman gets the biggest 
the business end’ of a check will drain more 
money out of the bank in five minutes than you 
could get out with a ream of paper and a copper- 
and they are orna- 


without them. 


Led by a non-commissioned officer of keen 
vision, who had observed a few huts a short dis- 
tance from the road, the troops dashed across 
the fields, slipping about over the crushed and 
greasy bodies of the locusts as though they had 
been on ice. 

The huts were soon reached, and the officers 
rushed inside, but the refuge proved to be of lit- 
tle value, as the premises were already in the 
possession of the enemy. 

The peasants told the correspondent of the 
Kavk: ‘. that for days they had been besieged by 
the vermin, the insects filling the wells and taini- 
ing the water, crowding into the ovens and spoil- 
ing the bread, and preventing any food from 


being cooked or stored. 


At intervals, the villagers issued from their 
houses and made onslaughts on the locusts, kill- 
ing them by thousands, and carting them away 
afterwards to the fields for manure. 

The soldiers were detained prisoners by the 
insects for forty-eight hours: and on their march 
to Elizavetopol in the rear of the locust army, 
they found every blade of grass and green leaf 
destroyed, and the peasants reduced to beggary. 


+o —- 
SHAVING A PRISONER. 
The following incident 
Chanzy’s imprisonment, 
possessed Paris: 


told of General 
while the Commune 


is 


He was closely watched, and when one morn- 
ing he asked for a barber to shave him, that > 
dividual was only allowed to enter escorted | 
two National Guards. The day was dull pn: 
the light bad, and the knight of the basin moved 
the general about several times, complaining 
that he could not see, and that the guards were 
in the way. 

Grumbling, they fell back a little, and the 
barber began his work. Presently he observed 
that he had never seen a man more difficult to 
shave, and added,— 

‘How hollow your cheek is! 
ala Provencale !’ 

He thrust his thumb into the general’s mouth 
to press the cheek outward. The prisoner was 
for the instant naturally enraged, and was about 
to protest when he became aware that some 
small object was lying on his tongue. 

The shaving finished, and his visitors gone, 
he placed himself in the only position in the cell 
in : hich he could not be seen, and took from 
his mouth what proved to be a little roll of pa- 
per, on which was written,— 

“Keep up your courage; you 
gotten. This will not last long. SatssET.” It 
was a true prediction; in a few days the general 
was liberated by an order from the Central Com- 
mittee. 


Come, general, 


are not for- 


— 
THE, VERDANT PLUMBER. 
Plumbers are looked upon as the natural sub- 
jects for jokes, doubtless from the fact that only 
in that way can one get even with their bills. 


A plumbing establishment a few days ago 
took on a new hand just arrived from Wales. 
On the day after his arrival, a water-pipe ina 
down-town establishment burst. He was told 
to go and attend to it. 

Seeing the owner of the house in the shop, he 
went up to him and got the particulars of the 
accident, and then made ready his tools and 
started. The proprietor shouted,— 

‘““Where are you going?” The new man told 
him. 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you are going 
down there to fix that pipe without examining 
it?” he gasped. 

“Why, Iam going to look at it when I get 
there,” said the man. 

“Why,” said the proprietor, ¢ catching hold of 
the desk for support, ‘‘can it be possible that you 
would do a job at one visit? Don’t you know 
your trade better than that? Have you no pride 
in your business? Why, you’d ruin the entire 
community in less than a year!” 

And the speaker burst into tears. As soon as 
he grew calmer, he explained to the new man 
that he should first visit the house and make a 
thorough examination of the building, get the 
lay of the streets, find the location of the near- 





est hydrant, 





eee 


— 


know not; I wi@l lead them in paths that they | 
have not known: I will 


It is a good plan to smoke mullein in one’s 
make darkness light} bedroom just before retiring; after smoking 
these | Open a window from the top; the smoke 


before them, and crooked things straight; c slowly 
iin ait © de wate then end et teenie | escapes, but enough remains to be of some ben- 
= : ; | efit. 

them.”’ ‘These words of Isaiah come to her) —Mullem leaves should be thoroughly dried and 

mind, and ashamed of her unbelief, she kneels | then used the same as tobacco in a pipe. 

down, snd with the Bible still clasped in her The smoke should be pressed to the back of 
: the mouth and exhaled through the nose; once 

hands, she prays a or twice a week will suffice, and should be per- 

“Dear Lord, thy will be done; but it is so) severed in. 
hard to part forever with thy precious Word, If properly eu red there will not be an acrid 


exudation, A little piece of sponge in the bowl 
of the pipe will prevent the juices from passing 
into the mouth. 

Mullein will be stronger gathered before the 


which has given me so many a consolation, and 
always been a friend in need and my 
dreary still, Father, T submit 


for | know thou shalt not leave me 


guide 
to 
un- 


has 


on my path; 


will, 


go upon the roof of the house, and 
then return thoughtfully to the shop for his 
tools, keeping an accurate record of the time.— 
Exchange. 


But they are no novelties, son. Oh, no, nothing 
of the kind. ‘They have been here before. Do 
not be so modest as to shut yourself clear out; 
but don’t be so fresh you will have to be put 
away in the ecol to keep from spoiling. Don’t 
be afraid that your merit will not be discov- 
ered. People all over the world are hunting 
for you, and if you are worth finding, they will 
find you. A diamond isn’t so easily found as a 
quartz pebble, but people search for it all the 
more intently. 


+o 


A SENATOR’S VIEW OF FARMING. 

Senator Chandler, of Michigan, has 
many years in Washington, and is familiar with 
official life as it exists in the Senate, and in the 
Departments. What his opinion is of it when 
compared with farming may be learned from 


lived 


«eo ~—-— 


| the following: 


FLEEING BEFORE LOCUSTS. 
A curious misadventure was met with by a de- If Thad a boy to-day, I would rather pas his 


on an eighty-acre lot that never had a plo 








thy 
comforted.” 


frost injures it, kut will answer even if dug from 
under the snow. It will also be found an excel- 
E lent remedy for cold in the head. 
At these words she pressed the book against : 
her last parting kiss, 
A ery breaks the silence of the room. 
It 
(iod has heard her prayer and restored the 
Bible to her. Her tender lips have touched the 
letters, and distinctly can she tell the words they 


+e 
A ZULU WITCH-DOCTOR. 

Those familiar with fortune-tellers and other 
claimants of supernatural knowledge may find 
in the following description of a Zulu Witeh-doe- 
tor a striking resemblance to their methods: 


lips as if to give it the 


is a ery of joy. 


over her 
reads 


pressed on, With tears of joy rolling 
sale cheeks. she agai ‘ agai >| op > 
pale cheeks, she again and again those | The oxen were turned loose to graze, our fire 


Saviour: was built, coffee-kettle put on, meat hung in| 


Ligl he that follow- 
eth me shall not walk in darkness but shall have | 
the light of life. 

Faith had provided a 


words of the 


“Tam the it of the world; 


| ing, we wandered off for a little walk. Going 
down a hill, we came upon a crowd of natives 
| sitting on the ground in a circle around a ‘‘witch- 


as it will for all! doctor,’’ dressed in his snake-skin, with animals’ 


way, 


We were ready to stop at noon for dinner. | 


| front of the fire to broil, and then, while wait- | 


tachment of Russian troops near Elizavetopol. | or an axe upon it, than place him in the | 
As they were marching against the Turcomans, | Government office in the land. 
| an army of locusts, twenty miles long, and broad | | Make your houses pleasant. Make them 
in proportion, met them: | attractive that your sons and daughters will love 
’ * their homes better than any other place on this 
earth. Make the business of farming so agree- 
able that your sons will see that it is the most 
| healthful and profitable occupation in which they 
can engage. 

Build good houses and buy good implements 
Don't get an old cracked cook-stove, but put in 
a good range. In fact, have every convenience 
that vou can, so that your wives and daughters 
will deem it a pleasure to perform their house 
hold work. 

In this way you can bring up your sons and 
daughters on the farm; but when you mak: 
home repulsive, you drive them into clerks 
and other menial positions when they ongiitt 
be God’s anointed lords of creation. 


so 


The officerin charge did not like to turn back, 
repelled by mere insects, and pushing on, soon 
became surrounded by the locusts. 

These appear to have mistaken the soldiers 
for trees, and swarmed by thousands around 

| them, *“‘crawling over their bodies, lodging them- | 

selves inside their helmets, penetrating their 
clothes and their knapsacks, filling the barrels | 
of their rifles, and striving to foree themselves | 
into the unfortunate men’s ears and noses.”’ 

The commander gave the order for the troops 

= push on double quick for Elizavetopol, but | 

the road was so blocked with locusts that the 
soldiers grew frightened, and after wavering a 
few minutes, a regular stampede took place. 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE BLACK BETTY. 





named Betty. 
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Here’s a tree all filled with nuts, 
That grows close by the little log hut, 
Where lives the little colored girl named Betty. 





Here’s a squirrel, so cunning and spry, 
Who lives in the nut tree, which grows hard by 


: The little log hut where lives the little colored girl 


F named Betty. 














Here’s a cat, so quick and sly, 

Who caught the squirrel, so cunning and spry, 
Who lived in the tree all tilled with nuts, 

Which grew beside the little log hut, 

Where lived the little colored girl named Betty. 








Here’s a log hut where lives the little colored girl 





Here’s a whip cut from the bush close by, 
Which punished the cat, so quick and sly, 

Who caught the squirrel, so cunning and spry, 
Who lived in the tree all covered with nuts, 
Which grew beside the little log hut, 

Where lived the little colored girl named Betty. 








| Here is the same little girl Betty 
| Using the whip from the bush close by, 
| That panished the cat, so quick and sly, 
Who caught the squirrel, so cunning and spry, 
| Who lived in the tree all filled with nuts, 
| Which grew beside the little log hut, 
Where lives the little colored girl named Betty. 
Cc. L. K. 
—--—+@> 


For the Companion. 


HELEN’S DUCKS. 
A TRUE STORY. 
Helen wanted some ducks, for in the pretty 
| grounds surrounding her home, a bright little 
pond lies sparkling in the sunshine, or ruffling 
| itself into tiny ripples with every passing breeze. 

Why shouldn't it be put to some use, such a 
charming “swimming - ground’”’ as it would 
make? 

Eager to carry out her pian, she started out 
one morning with her father to make her pur- 
chase. 

Driving far out of town, they stopped at every 
farmhouse, but few of the farmers kept ducks, 
and had none to sell. 

Almost in despair, they were about turning 
back, when far off in the distance Helen espied 
a narrow strip of water, and in it something 
bobbing up and down. 

“There are my ducks, father!’’ she exclaimed. 

So on they drove, and to her delight, the 
“something”? proved to be two gentle, dainty 
ducks and a big solemn-looking drake. 

A bargain was soon made with the man who 
owned them, and they were put into a basket 
and the cover securely fastened down. ‘This, 
however, was barely large enough for the two 
ducks, so Helen’s father took the drake in his 
arms. 

It was no easy matter to hold him, and with 
much quacking and screeching and flapping of 
wings, the ride home was funny enough, you 
may be sure. 

Upon being released, the drake fluffed out his 
feathers, and with great dignity walked straight 
down to the pond, gravely nodding to the ducks 
to follow. When once in the water, they sailed 
gracefully off, looking as much at home as if 
they had always lived there. * 

The next morning Helen went out with a 
friend to see her pets, and lo, and behold, they 
had vanished! No trace of them was to be 
found. Search was make everywhere, high and 
low, but all in vain! 

“IT know where they are!’ Helen suddenly 
exclaimed. ‘“They’ve gone home again; you 
know cats always go home again!”’ 

“Cats —yes,’’ some one replied, “but cats 
aren’t ducks! Who ever heard of ducks finding 
their way home after a long journey ina cov- 
ered basket?” 

But Helen declared she would drive out to the 
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ging his head as much as to say, ‘I see, Ll see! 
And I know he did see, and has taken them 
home again.” | 
So away went Helen as fast as the horse 
could carry her, and when she came in sight of 
that narrow strip of water, there to be sure they 
were, bobbing around just as she had seen them 
first the day before! | 
Now wasn’t it strange how they could have 
found their way over that long, long road with 
its many turnings and crossings? 

They were all made fast in a basket a second 
time, however, and now in these pleasant sum- 
mer days they seem to be enjoying life to the 
utmost, 


o--———. 


For the Companion. 


THE DISCONTENTED POLLY WOG. 
A TRAGEDY. 
It was a little pollywog, 

So lovely and so fair; 

A thimble would hold ten of such, 

And then have room to spare. 

She had a splendid bathing-tub, 
And all the food she needed; 
And yet this foolish pollywog 

Her blessings left unheeded. 

She scorned to be a little thing, 

And live in such a muddle; 

She longed to lead the fon, and be 

The biggest in the puddle. 

She had no thought of future grief, 

Or possible disaster; 

She wished and wished from morn till night 

That she might grow up faster. 

And so, according to the law, 
This baby pollywog 
Became at last a lady grown,— 

The lovely Mamm’selle Frog! 

It happened that she lived in France, 

A country so benighted 

That lords to eat a frog’s hind-legs 

Full often are invited. 

And there, all in her tender youth, 

An epicurean sinner 

Carved carefully her dainty limbs, 

And ate her for his dinner. 

Dear little friends, the moral heed, 

If ‘tis not always pleasant: 

He makes the most of life who lives 

Contented in the present. M. W. B. 

_ +o ——E 
For the Companion. 

BROWNIE AND GOLDIE. 
Brownie and Goldie were a pair of canary birds 
who lived in a large cage, were well cared for, 
and sang merrily in the sunshine. 

They had a nice warm nest in one corner of 
their house, and raised several families of little 
birdies. 
If you have never seen young birds, you can- 
not guess how homely they are at first. They 
look as if they were all head and legs, and never 
could grow into anything pretty. But in two or 
three weeks, how they changed! 
Their bright black eyes open,—for they are 
blind at first, like kittens; they get on their 
feather coats of bright yellow or brown and 
gold, and begin to sit on the edge of the nest and 
look around them. 
Another week, and you would truly call them 
little beauties. They are just as pretty and lively 
as anything can be. 
Well, Brownie and Goldie at one time hap- 
pened to have only one egg to hatch. ‘They were 
very much pleased with their one wee birdie, 
and meant to take the best care of him. 
But they gave him the same amount of food 
that was usually shared by three or four, and 
the poor little thing was so stuffed that it nearly 
cost his life. 
Do you know that birds have a kind of pouch 
or bag something like that the mother-kangaroo 
has, where they put their food? 
The birds’ pouches are on their necks, near 
their beaks, and covered by feathers. I suppose 
these are given them because in a wild state 
they must gather their food hastily; and they 
can thus carry it home, and really eat it after- 
wards at leisure. 
Have you ever watched birds feeding their 
young? They really put their bills into the bags 
and pull out the food. 
Brownie’s and Goldie’s little birdie lay on his 
back gasping, and plainly in distress. They 
never wasted a moment in complaining or fuss- 
ing, but went right to work to relieve him of the 
extra burden of food. 
They thrust their own bills into the pouch on 
the young bird’s neck, and very quickly drew 
out a part of his dinner. As soon as this was 
done, up jumped little birdie, as well as ever. 
Brownie and Goldie were very happy in their 





farm and see. “For that drake,’ she said, 


‘“‘was not in the basket, and I noticed at the 
tine how wise he looked, and how he kept wag- 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a, 


BEHEADED 


RHYMEs. 


The school-boys send their ball —, 

All eyes upon the game are —, 

They've only reached the seventh —, 
Excitement rises high. 

When just as every nerve they’re —, 

To show to all their splendid ——, 

A shower comes up,—the ery, “ "Tis —,” 


And all to shelter fly. ZY x. 
2. 





DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 
From left to right, a small fruit. 
left, a willow. 

1, Part of a circle, 2, 
4, To wait upon. 


From right to 


A rosy tint. 3, A bulb. 
5, A coin. 
3. 
LETTER FROM THE WOODS CONTAINING 
SIX HIDDEN FISHES. 
DEAR HAL:—I but lately received your letter, 
and my short delay in replying is due solely to my 
isolation from a post route. But Jim starts in the 
morning on a flying visit to the city, so I will drop 
you a few lines as a written reminder that you are 
not struck off the catalogue of my friends. 
To one who is growing old, this outlandish Ar- 
kansas wilderness is decidedly refreshing; better to 
be here than to flounder in the hot sunshine roasting 
you city folks. You cannot imagine how hale and 
hearty I look, this White River climate agrees with 
me so well, 
It is so cool of nights that I resort to the coal- 
scuttle occasionally, and feed the grate quite freely. 
There is a good turnpike road to the city, but it 
will use a horse pretty roughly to get through the 
timber to the road—there’s the rub. As soon as 
word comes back from the “Clipper Chaps’ hunt- 
ing club, I shall go across the river to Randolph. I 
need never wish a doctor while Lam as hearty as I 
am now. 
How is Kate getting along? [send her another 
ring in this letter. The landlord's almond-eyed 
waiter says it is “velly nicey.”” Tell Mack erelong 
[I shall write to him,—when he gets located in Buf- 
falo. Thada certain presentiment concerning him, 
a fantastic oddity, which I will relate sometime, over 
a few pipefuls of tobacco. 
Our chubby “Chinee” calls to dinner. 
for dessert. Not a single toothpick. 
shall be without napkins. 
I will just urge one thing, and then close. 
soon, and be sure to direct to Jasmin. 
forget it. Yours in haste, 
4. 
RIDDLE. 
If from a hive of countless bees 
The owner take but four away, 
He finds but half the hive remaining, 
Can you explain this puzzle, pray? 
LILIAN PAYson. 


THIRTY 


Jelly cake 
Erelong we 


Write 
Now don’t 
SCHELL. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1, A breed of horses. 2, A vegetable. 3, An ae- 
tress. 4, A leper. 5, Instrumental music. 6, An 
abbreviation of a month. 7, An animal. 
The initials, taken downward, spell a well-known 
time; finals, taken upward, spell another time. 
6. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


REBUS, 





The name of a river in Virginia. 
7. 
HIDDEN SQUARE WORD. 
{Fill the blanks with words to complete the sense, and 
place under each other in the order given.) 
Fighting for his country’s y he lost his —— 
| while from home; the crowning of a martial 
spirit whose was shown when a boy. B. 


Ss. 
CHARADE, 

My Jirst the middle signifies; 

My second reigns through half the day; 
My third the other half supplies 

With life and comfort and display; 
My whole, a solemn splendor, glows 
O’er the lone realm of Arctic snows, 

BE. L. E. 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Animal, lamina. Time, emit. Deer, reed. 
Straw, warts. Liar, rail. 

2. Cc 


wuHo 4. Pearlash. 
CHAIR 
orn 5. Massachusetts, 


R 
3. Bulwer (Bull—were). Bacon (Bey—con), Diek- 











success; and they really seemed to learn by ex- 
| perience, for their little one was never again in 
|. similar plight. M. VU, d. 


| ens (Dick—n, nn). Steele. Boyle (Boil). Shelley 

| eer eEe Addison (Sun). Spencer (Err), Muhl- 
bach (Mule—back). 

| 6, One pounds away, and the other weighsa pound, 
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| 

SOME FACTS ABOUT SCARLATINA, 
It is very infectious, 
The poison has great tenacity, It is known to | 
have clung to clothing for years, and then commu- | 
hicated the infection, Houses that had been care- | 


fully disinfected have communicated the disease to | 
families moving into them, | 

The poison can be fully destroyed only by dry 
heat as high as 212 degrees. 

A person may have the disease very mildly, or | 
very severely. Yet the former may give it to an- | 
other in its most malignant form. | 

One who seems to have it mildly may suddenly 
die with it, through a paralysis of one of the chief | 
nerves 

Phere is great difference in predisposition to the | 


disease, even in the same family. Seme whole fam- | 
ilies are strangely predisposed to it; with others, it | 
Is tl reverse, A person, however, who may be at | 


one time exposed to it with impunity, may at an 


other t take it from a slight exposure. 

Cle susceptibility of adults to it is generally slight. 
Phe a hs from it are mostly of persons under tif- 
tec re than nine-tenths of all. The most fatal 
period ist uthe first to the fifth year. Hence, if 
ween guard children from it, they are compara- | 
tively safe for the rest of their lives. 

Asa general thing, a person can have the disease } 
but ones Still, where the contagion is intense, both 





ilts, and had the 
may have moderate throat symptoms, though with 


those who have once disease, | 





out any affection of the skin, 
+ 
A THRIVING PLANT. | 
Ilow a plant colonizes itself and becomes a per- | 
manent and thriving inhabitant may be seen from | 
| 
the f Wing: 
A curious instance of the invasion of a country by | 
iplint of foreign origin is seen in the history of 
the mango in Jamaica, In 1782, specimens of the | 
cinnamon, jack-fruit and mango were sent to the | 
Botanic Garden of the island, | 
fhere the cinnamon was carefully fostered, but 
proved to be difficult of culture in the island; while | 


which was neglected, became in eleven | 
Veurs as common as the orange, spreading over low- | 
lands and mountains, from the sea-level to 5,000 feet 
Vation. 

On the abolition of slavery, immense tracts of 
land, especially coffee plantations, relapsed into a 
tate of nature, and the mango being a favorite fruit 
with the blacks, its stones were flung everywhere, | 


the thunge, 








iving rise to groves along the roadsides and around 
the ottieme “uts; and the fruit of these, gain, rolling 
‘ own hill, gave rise to forests in the valleys. 

rhe effect of this spread of the mango has been to | 
eover hundreds of thousands of acres, and to amel- 
iorate the climate of what were dry and barren dis- 
triets b pre lucing moisture and shade, and by re- 
tu rth > rainfalls that had previous ly evaporated; 
a i isles 


year to both negroes and horses. 


Says a Milwaukie paper: 


young lady of this city recently 
the victim of a ridiculous mistake. 
and wealthy gentleman, whose ac 
e she had just formed, invited her to at 
tend adress party in his company. She accepted, 
and arrayed herself for the event with unusual care, 





own 












ing broadcloth, The lady recovered from her mor- 










| pet dog of the 


| to let 


| of his waking and placing 


| and sweep the insects off the rails, 
| covered the track for 
atYording food for several months | the driving 


7 
YOUNG LADY AND THE LINEN COAT. 
The inconvenience of judging by the outside is | 
brought home to hasty people by many a mortifying 


Poh urprise and mortification he appeared to 
escort her to the party attired in a white linen coat. 
She invited him to be seated, and then begged to be 
excused for a few moments. To her mother she 
stated the fact that she would be ashamed to go with 
him if he wore “that coat.’ It was finally decided | 
that she should ask the gentleman to pass the even- 

it the house j 

Ashamed, but determined, she told him that she | 
did not believe that any of the gentlemen would 
wear linen coats at the party; that they had better 
not go; «a delightful evening could be passed at 
home, ete. The gentleman took the matter good- 
naturedly and remarked, “Why, this is only my 
duster.’ He revealed beneath it a garment of shin- 


tification sufficiently to attend the party, but she | 


feels ashamed of her stupidity to thisday. Her com- | 


panion was the best-dressed man there, 
A HUMAN BATTERY. 

An extraordinary story of 
tery is told by the 


A girl, nineteen years of age, who has just recov- 
ered from a two years’ illness, the nature of which 
the doctors were unable to determine, as there did 
not seem to be any organic complaint, has developed 
wonderful electrical powers, and seems to be a per- 
fect battery. 

A person, unless possessed of the very strongest 
nerves, Cannot shake hands with her, nor can any 
one place his hand in a pail of water with hers. By | 
joining hands, she can send asharp shock through 
fifteen or twenty people ina room, and she possesses 
all the attraction of a magnet. 

If she attempts to 27 k up a knife, the blade will 
jump into her hand, and a paper of needles will hang 
suspended from one of her fingers, She cannot« drop 
any light article of steel she may pick up. 


bat- 
Advertiser: | 


a human electric 
sjoudon (Canada) 


On her entering a room, a perceptible influence | 

} seizes all others, and while some are affected to 

sleepiness, others are ill and fidgety till they jeave. | 

\ sleeping babe will wake up with a start at her 

approach, but with a stroke of her hand, she can | 
at once coax it to slumber again. 


Animals also are subject to her influence, and a 
household will be for hours at her 
feet as motionless as in death. Articles which she 


uses become magnetized, 


+ | 
WOODEN SWEARING. | 
At a Sunday school concert the topic was “swear- 
ing.” The children having repeated their verses, 
| the minister rose and said: 


“TI hope, dear ehildren, that you will never let 
your lips speak profane words. But now I want 
to tell you of a kind of swearing which I heard 
a good woman speak about not long ago. She 
ealled it wooden swearing, Isa kind of swearing 
that many people beside children are given to when 
they are angry. Instead of giving vent to their feel- 
ings in oaths, they slam the doors, kick the chairs, 
stump on the floor, throw the futniture about, and 
make all the noise they possibly can. ‘Isn't this 
just the same as swearing?’ said she. It’s just the 
same kind of feeling, exactly, only they do not like 
to say those awful words; but they foree the furni- 
ture to make the noi nd so I eall it ‘wooden 
swearing.’ | hope, dear ldren, that you will not 
do any of this kind of swearing either. Itis better 
alone wooden swearing, and all other kinds of 






swearing.’— The Little Christian, 
a | 
ZULU TRADITIONS. 


A missionary, while making a short journey 
among the Zulus, was entertained at a native’s hut. 
A relative of the family, an old woman, from a dis- 
tant place where the people had never heard of God | 
or of the Bible, told old stories of her tribe: 

of the Zulu 
river, lifted 





related that one 
had stood by the 


she 
ago, 


Among others, 
ancestors, long 


| his stick, and the water stood up like walls, so that 
| the people 


passed over on dry land. She did not 
hnow his name. 
She told of another who had slept and | 
}dreamed of a “climbing way’”’ up to the sky, with | 
the “maids of the heavens” going up and down, and 
stones to mark the spot. | 
Also of a boy who had slain a great giant with 
stones from the brook, and who. afterwards was 
made king. She seemed to have a fund of informa- | 
tion and tradition, which would interest any student | 


also 


of history, languages or races, but the night was | 
passing, and it was time to rest. 
+ 
LEAD-POISONING, 
A medical journal, writing of lead- poisoning, | 


makes a statement which will interest parent: 
teachers: 


and 


Those who work in lead-mines, or in any way with 
lead, and absorb its fine dust into their systems, ex- 


cept by the greatest care, sooner or later have what | 


in general phi: wseology is called printer’s or paint- 
ers _—. The habit of children to bite and wet 
their lead- pencils is followed by serious results, 
which are more likely to be traced to a close school- 
room and hard study than to the lead-pencils, slaite- 
pencils and chalk they have munched on at short 
intervals five days out of every seven, 


+ 

A TRAIN STOPPED BY CRICKETS. 
The way recently 
complete standstill by millions of 
is told by the Reno, Nevada, 


in Which a railroad train was 
brought to a 


crickets on the track 


| Gazette: 


The western bound emigrant train, No. 6, met an 
army of crickets at Clarke's station, about fifteen 
miles west of here, and was detained two hours and 
a half trying to get through. To make the passage, 
the train men were finally forced to take brooms 
The crickets 
ihout three miles, and when 
wheels of the engine struck them, they 
| would whirl around Without going ahead an inch, 
| + 
| KNOWLEDGE PROGRESSIVE, 

Spain once held both sides of the 
at the Straits of Gibraltar 


Mediterranean 


| 

| So highly did she value 
stamped on her coin the two “Pillars of Hercules,’ 
jas the promontories of rock were called; and ona 
oll thrown over these were the words, “Ne plus 
ultra,’ —no more beyond. But one day, a bold 
spirit sailed far beyond these pillars, and founda 
new workdof beauty. ‘Then Spain, wisely convinced | 
of ignorance, struck the word from the coin, 
and left * *—more beyond.—Preacher's 
Cabinet. 


Y 
ser 


us ultra, 





+ 
CHOOSE COMMON WORDS. 

A master of English style wrote thus: 
| 

When you doubt between words, use the plainest, 
the commonest, the most idiomatic. Eschew fine 
words as you would rouge, love simple ones as you 
would native roses on your cheek.—Hare. 


} + 
| “WIL L you name the bones of the head?” 
got ’em all in my head, professor, but 


can’t give 
them.” 
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Old Style: 





Hop Bitters cures by removing the cause of sickness 
and restoring vitality. 





(Communicated. 


A new beautifier is now presented in mask form, 
ghly recommended by eminent physicians 
It bleaches and purifies the skin, 
cures to the wearer a blooming and faultless complexion. 
Address for particulars The Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broad- 
way, New York. (Communicated. 


BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stumps. emer 


free. TAYLoK Bros. & Co., Cleveland, O. 
OOD CHANCE for ho ne Sn 


en or agents. ew business; 


i im 
J.B. CHAPMAN, Madison, Indiana. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


B Xs seltze yj i 
Physicians have prescribed ibed 193, 000 packages of V ital- | I beanie one ~_ : Aperient. 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of uervousdiseases, | BB’ PYOGENES: ALO UNECE, Wham see eyerminy NaRtEd 


tor such cures 
impaired vitality and debility. | SOLD BY 


and chemists. and se- 








Thereare probably a majority of the human 
race suffering trom kidney complaints. They show them- 
Selves in almost protean shapes, but always to the injury 
of the patient. They cause indeser gony. The ex- 
perience of thirty years shows that the best remedy for 
this class of diseases is 


sent business 
work. Address 
























ALL DRUGGISTS., 
Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain | aa ~ 


and wheat germ, For sale by druggists, or by Mail, $1. | 
| Armed to the Teeth 


F. CROSBY, Chemi: 
666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
isa very common expression, but we think that armed to 
embellish ind preserve them toa ripe old age is decidedly 
more appropriate. This can be done by keeping yourself 
supplied with a bottle of that splendid dentifrice, Fra- 
grant SOZODONT, which will beautify the teeth and 
preserve them from the ravages of decay. SOZODONT 
contains no acids or gritty substances which injure the 
enamel, but is composed of rare and antiseptic herbs, 
| which have a beneficial effect on the whole economy of 
the mouth. Sold by druggists. 









Sim »] y on their merits, as recommended by 
] J one patient to another, Moore’s 
Pilules have become the most popular medicine 
of the day for Chills and all Malarial dis- 
eases, Sold by Druggists 50 for 50 cents (50-50). 
See pamphlet “ Dr. C. C. Moore on Malaria,” sent 
free on application, 68 Cortlandt street, New York. 
Me ntion this paper. Trial box Free to any Minister. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, 
can ride it more miles in a day than 
a horse can go, and it eats nothing. 
Send 3-cent stamp for pr 
and 24-page illustrated catalogue 
with full information. 

THE POPE M’F’G CO 

85 Sumuner Street, Boston. 

For $1 we “will send “ Musical 
Hours” 8 months. This is the 
® handsomest musical monthly pub- 

lished. In every number there are 12 vocal and instru- 
mental p ieces by the best composers, ‘and as we giveasa 
premium 7 of the best “Pinafore” songs, you receive 103 
choice pieces for $1. G.W.Richardson & Co., 37 Temple PL 
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»f Polish, Saving Labor, Clean. 
ity &¢€ heapness, Unequak ad. 
.» Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 








‘ORSE BRC 


‘MANSHIP is very desirable in whatever station in life you are placed, and we are pleased t to note that 
American penmanship introduced by Prof. G, A. ¢ 1, ot Manchester, New Hampshire, United 
States, is very popular in London, and is used in many of the leading commercial houses. It is called ‘Gaskell’s 
Compendium,’ and is simpler and more easily learned, “and may be written with gr ter ease and rapidity than any 
of the old styles. Trubner & Co., Booksellers, 57 & 59 Ludgate Hill, have it for sale.”—Pall Mall Gazette, London, 
England, 

“THE salient advantages of Gaskell’s system are its legibility, 
plain or ornamental, business or epistokury, for lady or gentleman, which is not included in this admirable tem. 
And we think that if anything at all could fire an indifferent writer with a desire to become an expert and eleg: unt 


penman, an inspection of Mr. Gaskell’ $ system would do so.”—New York Daily Witness. 
{ (| | 
NT 


Ie Tite SYSTEM has been Bropare d expressly to meet the w ants of those 
desiring to change thejz sent handwriting toa more Easy «ud 
BEAUTIFUL style, by home e practice, without a teacher. 
It is the only American system used in the commercial offices of Lon- 
don, Eng., and in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities of the 
United States. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


CONSISTS 


“Goon PE» 


the system of ske 











rapidity and beanty. There is no style of writing, 



























OF 





Business, L 


-s’ and Ornamental Penmanship, in all 
varieties 


ovement Exercises, Alphabets, Ledger 
Si 








Headings, Bills, "a Signatures, Corres vonding 
Styles, ba! meg Work, Card-Writing, Pen - Drawing 
and 8S ing, German Text, Old En lish, Ott-Hanc 


¥F lourishing. &e., &e. 


All the above are in the form of written and other pen-exercises 
accompanied with a small Book oF INsTRUCTIONS, 
analysis of every capital and small letter, 
Pen-Holding and Movement. 


and 
giving a comp ete 
with full directions for Position, 


IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 


Having had a sale of over 75,000, ample opportunity is afforded for 
testing its value. For the past year we have given each month in the 

Yompanion an entire column, and in ScriBNER’s MONTHLY and ST. NicH- 
OLAS a full page, showing the improvement of those using it, as received 
from month to month. The following have never been equalled by 
other system, school or teacher. They are perfect reproductions of 
original writing, 








| Old Style: 


hp S hehe 


New Style: 





New Style: 


a ed 


ANY, 





ct! ole é eL2,- 





her possessions that she 


“T've | 





neal 








| 
/ = : on | Mr. Mehan writes: “I send you a specimen of my 
E r writing before and after using your Compendium, which 
Mr. M. writes: “In the fall of 77, T purchased one of | | consider bei best thing of the kind ever devised. 

vour Cx vendinms, and began to imitate your style. .M. MENAN, Principal Ames High School. 

Your Book of Instrnetions rece mine nds the muscular “P.O. ad tress, Nevada, Ohio.’ 

movement. T had previo do the finger. In one) Old Style: 

day learned tt ‘ roughly; and practice 


} sinee then hi 





‘L. MADAKASZ in Antonia, Texas. 


ort shor ee 


Va Vy y) — = es ee 
¥ y) - 
fp Neato! | 


New Style: 


New Style: 


C % 














| “Enclosed find two specimens, one written before and 
“Your Compen am has been a great help tome. Yon the other after using your Compendium. I wish you 
) Will find enclosed two of my antogra phs, one written be- | would tell me what you think of my writing, for one wh 
fore and the other at tte “‘rusi has never had any instruetion except from your Com) ¢n- 
‘ALS. OsB OR N, Grass Lake, Mich.” dium. W. H. FaikcuiLp, Newtown, Con 
+e 
SKELL COMPENDIUM COMPLETE will be mailed to any address, fully prepaid. for 
DOLLA Please address us in your own handwriting, so that. if necessary, we may give special direc- 
tions by letter. 4 Ban. Letters and Money-Orders at our risk. Address 


N.H. 


If you do not get immediate returns, please write again, and 


GEORGE A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N 


Sif Remember all letters are promptly answered. 
we will see where the fault lies. 
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